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Portraiture in the Home 


NORMAN BUTLER 


DO one now questions that the proper 
3d) place to photograph anybody is in 

Ni his own home. Nor can any one 

ah now question the feasibility of it. 
zs fee) The question of importance to the 
established studios is how to get the home- 
portrait business. The peculiarity of that 
business is that it does not come to the studio. 
It must be sought. So must all business, of 
course. But this is in a class by itself, for the 
reason that it did not originate with the studios, 
but with advanced amateurs and semi-profes- 
sionals who maintained no_ establishments. 
These people developed methods of their own in 
making sittings in the home, disregarding all, 
or nearly all, the technical rules of composition 
and lighting long upheld in the studios. The 
consequence now is that they are doing a large 
part of the child portrait-work in many large 
cities — in fact, have become professionals them- 
selves, but with a special training all their own 
in solving the problems peculiar to home-por- 
traiture. In fact, the leading photographers 
to-day are, without a doubt, these same amateurs 
and semi-professionals. They have done more 
toward promoting the interests of art in photog- 
raphy than all the studios put together have ever 
done. This is because they are in a position to 
do away with rules and conventions, and do 
things in a new and original way — and they are 
getting business. 

The studios are feeling the effect of this com- 
petition. A well-known photographer in a city 
of considerable size, near New York, said to 
me not long ago: “I have got to do something 
strenuous to keep my studio going, for you home- 
portrait fellows are coming over here and taking 
away all my business.” And this man was the 
leading portrait-photographer in his city for 
many years. 

As a matter of fact, many of the big galleries 
are adding home-portrait operators to their corps 


of workers, or, at least, advertising to make 
sittings in the home. But some of them —I 
do not know how many — are making one mis- 
take that I believe they must correct if they are 
to develop this end of their business fully. It 
is that they do not offer sufficient inducement 
to experienced home-portrait men to join their 
forces. The proposition which they usually 
make to such a man is that he work on a com- 
mission-basis, working up his own business as he 
goes along, just like any itinerant photographer, 
instead of offering him a stated salary. Now, 
home-portrait sittings, above all others, should 
be made by appointment only, and these appoint- 
ments should be made by the studio-management 
and not by the operator. The status of the 
home-portrait operator should be such that he 
can give all his time to operating that is not 
taken up in travel from place to place. He will 
have little enough time at that, for not only can 
he cover fewer sittings a day on account of their 
distance apart, but operating in the home is so 
much more difficult than in the studio that each 
sitting takes longer if a respectable series of good 
proofs is to be shown. This is true especially if 
the sitters are children. 

In addition to this, the sitter comes in closer 
contact with the operator. They are not such 
strangers to each other as they are in the studio. 
No one going to a studio to be photographed 
cares very much who takes the picture. He 
takes it for granted, as a general thing, that the 
personality of the photographer is not to enter 
into the result. But when a mother invites a 
man into her own home to photograph her 
children, she is mighty particular about who he is. 
He must be a clean man, of pleasing address and 
personality, and he must have a way of making 
himself quite at home without appearing to be 
too “familiar.” This counts for quite as much 
as technical ability, and, at the same time, tech- 
nical ability is more necessary, by far, in home- 
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work than in studio-work, because the average 
conditions are so much more difficult. 

Therefore, the operator shouid not only be a 
salaried man, but he ought to command a higher 
salary than the studio-man. The inducements 
should be such as to attract the very highest 
type of all-around ability. I know a number of 
experienced home-portraitists who have come 
up from the ranks of the advanced amateurs who 
might be glad to make connections with any 
established institution, but who refuse to be put 
on a plane with the itinerant photographer or the 
house-to-house canvasser. 

Furthermore, the home-portrait man should 
be given far more latitude in the matter of 
posing, lighting and composition than is usually 
given to the studio-operator. That is, so long 
as his work is good, he should not be bothered 
much about whether it is characteristic of the 
particular studio or not. After a short 
time operators in the studio can adapt 
themselves to the styles of work — light- 
ing, posing, etc. — which are maintained 
as the standard for that studio; but no 
home-operator could guarantee to accom- 
modate himself in this way, because it is 
his business to get such effects as he sees 
at the moment, and they may not resem- 
ble anything ever turned out by his firm 
before. 

And now some suggestions to the op- 
erators themselves, if they happen to be 
so unfortunate as to be studio-bred. You 
will see in books and magazines, and will 
be given by your employer, perhaps, elab- 
orate directions for “lighting and posing 
the sitter to give softness and roundness 
to the features,” for making the light 
from a window “fall upon the sitter at 
an angle of 45 degrees,” etc. Here we 
have, not a home-operator talking, but 
a studio-operator trying to make the or- 
dinary room over into a skylight-room. 
The answer is, it can’t be done! And 
if it could, what’s the use? 

One of the chief values of the practice of 
making portraits in the home is_ the 
breaking down of old standards, the 
knocking of outworn conventions into a 
cocked hat. Trying to make the old 
conventional systems of lighting fit into 
the scheme of home-portrait making is 
like trying to fit a square object into a 
round hole. And, after all, there is noth- 
ing sacred about skylight-lighting. As for 
myself, I simply tell my clients that they 
must not expect the same kind of soft 


lighting that they would get in a studio. “Look WHAT HE’s DOING! 


They must accept more contrast, more abrupt- 
ness in transition from light to dark (as a rule, 
that is), than they are accustomed to ordina- 
rily, perhaps. But that has nothing to do with 
the likeness; and the fact that the result is dif- 
ferent may prove — generally does prove —a 
point in its favor. 

The same thing applies to posing. The home, 
above all, is no place for fancy posing. You are 
supposed to be photographing the sitter in his 
home because he feels more natural there than 
he would in the studio. Take advantage of this 
feeling — don’t try to break it down. Let the 
sitter pose himself. Let him be himself. 

Naturalness must be the keynote in all home- 
portrait work. Artificiality of any kind is as out 
of place here as a hog in Alaska. For instance, 
do not take painted scenery to the home with 
you, as I have known operators to do, so as to 
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“ Bow wow!” 


make the background suggest that the picture 
was taken in the studio. And, above all, do not, 
on any account, work in backgrounds on the 
negative. Why should you? One of the main 
objects in going to the home is to get the home- 
setting. One of your strongest talking-points, 
too, in soliciting business is that the sitter is 
pictured in his own environment. What if the 
public does rave over worked-in backgrounds? 
It raves only because it has been taught to do so. 
It can just as easily be taught to rave over the 
other thing — and the expense of all that extra 
work is avoided. 

Besides, the professional photographer should 
be just as eager as the amateur to promote the 
interests of photography as an art. There has 
been too much science and not enough art in the 
general run of work. More attention has been 
given to the problems of how to intensify nega- 
tives and convert a rich black-and-white gaslight 
print into a dirty red (called “sepia’’!) than to the 
problems of light and composition. The average 
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operator thinks he knows a lot about light, but 
he does n’t. All he knows is how to produce 
well-known conventional effects by means of 
curtains and blinds under the skylight. Any 
one can learn rules. But progress depends upon 
the study of new effects of light. The average 
photographer imagines that he knows a lot about 
posing and composition, but he does n’t. All he 
knows is the rules that have been given him as 
gospel by somebody else. It takes no genius to 
apply rules. What is wanted nowadays is 
originality, new ideas, fresh points of view. 
There is nowhere any greater chance for this 
than in home-portrait photography. You strike 
a new set of conditions at every sitting. These 
conditions offer all sorts of opportunities for new 
and original treatment. The right man is the 
one who knows how to take advantage of these 
opportunities. When you go into a home, leave 
your studio-experience behind. If your employer 
does not agree with you in this — well, there are 
others! 
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The Miniature Camera for Scientific Work 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


LLTHOUGH an increasing number 
2a of exacting photographers are adopt- 
— 2 {| ing the miniature camera for serious 
app) work, I doubt that even the boldest 
Paes) enthusiast would dare to advocate 
such an instrument for scientific work in the 
research-department of a state-university. Yet 
it is precisely for such a purpose that I have used 
a pocket-camera during the past year. My 
story is a rather interesting one, and I may be 
pardoned for relating it. Without going into 
details, let me say that several years ago I entered 
the College of Dentistry of the University of 
Minnesota. Near the close of the first year the 
dean of the college discovered that I knew some- 
thing about photography, and he immediately 
engaged me to do the scientific photographic 
work in the research-department, a position 
which I accepted gladly, as it meant a monthly 
income to me and offered a means to pay some 
of my expenses. 

I was provided with an excellent darkroom. 
And the room was “‘dark and void,” using the 
words of Genesis. I say it was void, because 
there was not so much as an empty bottle in that 
room. So my very first consideration was to 
equip with chemicals, trays, plates, etc., etc., all 
of which were to be had by making out a requi- 
sition and sending it over to the purchasing- 
department. 

One of the head instructors, himself somewhat 
of a photographer, took up the matter of camera- 
equipment with me. I considered it good policy 
to agree with him in the main, because he knew 
the nature of my work better than I did, and 
for that reason would be more likely to under- 
stand what sort of a camera would be most suited 
to my needs. Finally, a requisition was sent in 
for a high-grade 5x7 view-camera, equipped 
with a Turner-Reich convertible anastigmat 
lens, F/6.8. 

There is much red-tape connected with the 
ordering of goods in a state-university, and fully 
a month passed before the camera arrived. 
Meanwhile, I was called upon to take a number 
of pictures, and the only recourse I had was to 
use my pocket-camera, an Ica Ideal, 2} x 3}, 
equipped with an anastigmat lens, F/6.8. 

I shall never forget my initial experience. 


The 


head of the oral surgery-department brought in 
a patient to be photographed. I stepped into 
my darkroom for a few moments and presently 
came out carrying my miniature camera and a 


couple of tiny plateholders. ‘Great Scott!” 
exclaimed the doctor, “have n’t you a larger 
camera than that? That little thing will never 
do for our work.” I explained in a voice none 
too brave that the large camera had not yet 
arrived and that the little one would have to 
serve for the time being. Then I set up my 
camera, posed the patient carefully, shifted the 
background and did a number of little stunts 
that I had learned in a photographic studio. 
The doctor seemed to gain confidence in me, 
and when the finished picture, a 5x7 enlarge- 
ment, was finally laid before him, he was fully 
satisfied. 

The view-camera finally arrived in a carrying- 
case the size of a suitcase. It was well made and 
elegantly finished, and nothing was lacking to 
make it an ideal instrument for the exacting 
photographer. I was delighted, and decided to 
try.out the camera at once. I chose an object 
that would require the maximum of bellows- 
extension, because much of my work consists of 
photographing small objects, such as plaster- 
casts, cross and longitudinal sections of teeth, 
crown- and bridge-work, etc. I placed the 
camera.on a big firm tripod that had been 
designed for just such an instrument, but I soon 
discovered that the tripod had a tendency to 
topple over whenever I got my head under the 
focusing-cloth. I finally managed to set up the 
camera, but upon racking the bellows out to 
their extreme limit I discovered that it would be 
impossible to reach the front of the camera and 
at the same time keep my head under the focusing- 
cloth. However, after a great deal of toil and 
tribulation I managed to take four pictures. 
Being less than a foot from the object I was 
obliged to stop down to F/64 in order to keep all 
parts of the picture in sharp focus. With such a 
small opening of the diaphragm and a bellows- 
extension of several feet an unusually long 
exposure was found necessary. On development 
I found that I had four very good negatives, but 
the image was only a trifle larger than natural 
size, so that enlargements would have to be made 
to produce satisfactory results. 

I tried the view-camera on one other occasion, 
but again found it so bulky and cumbersome 
that I finally packed it away in its carrying-case 
and went back to my small camera. Since that 
day I have never used the large camera, and I 
am convinced that only on rare occasions will I 
ever use it again. My small camera does all 
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that the big one will do and it is far easier to 
handle. I can take half a dozen pictures with it 
in the time that it would take to set up the view- 
camera. It weighs so little that it can be handled 
with the greatest of ease. The time of exposure 
is also greatly reduced, because owing to the 
short focus of the lens the bellows is about a 
third as long as those of the 5x7 camera, and 
obviously the shorter the bellows, the shorter 
the exposure. Yet the image produced is just 
as large as that obtained with the large instru- 
ment; that is, a small object, such as a tooth, 
will photograph a little above natural size, just 
as was the case with the view-camera. Besides 
that, the plates are small and cheap, and if, 
perchance, I waste a plate or two or half a dozen 
I do not have to lose sleep because I am squander- 
ing the appropriations of the state of Minnesota. 


Practically all of my pictures are enlargements. 
I use a home-made enlarging-apparatus of my 
own designing, and my Ideal itself serves as the 
projecting-instrument. With this apparatus I 
am able to make enlargements up to 22x 24. 
I can also reduce and make lantern-slides. 

A number of illustrations are added to show 
the nature of the work that can be done with a 
camera such as the Ica Ideal, and it may interest 
the readers of this magazine to know something 
about how these pictures were produced, what 
materials were used, the manner of applying the 
light and the lengths of exposure. 

I invariably use plates for my work. No one 
who is called upon to do exacting scientific pho- 
tographic work can meet all of the varied require- 
ments with anything but plates. I have tried a 
number of makesof plates, and find that Hammer’s 
Slow Orthochromatic suits me very well. Several 
experts have told me that for certain of my work 
I should use panchromatic plates, and I shall 


‘experiment with these next year. Practically 


all of my plates require brilliancy, with contrast, 
such as one obtains in vivid sunlight. In order 
to get these results I usually develop my plates 
in Hammer’s contrast developer. 

As regards printing-paper, I find that the 
Contrast Enlarging-Cyko is unexcelled. It has 
much to recommend it. It is rapid, gives 
sufficient contrast for my needs, develops up 
with rich blacks and clean whites, has great 
latitude and will never blister even under the 
most adverse circumstances. 

A great many lantern-slides are called for 
during the year. I seem to get the best results 
with Eastman’s and Cramer’s _lantern-slide 
plates. I use a slow emulsion, so as to increase 
the contrast and at the same time give me a 
little more latitude in exposing. If I require an 


FIG. 6 


exceptionally snappy slide I develop with a 
contrast developer, and experience has proven 
that Hammer’s contrast plate-developer will give 
excellent results. If slides of ordinary contrast 
are desired, then the developers recommended by 
the makers are used. In developing my plates 
and lantern-slides I usually employ a tank, so as 
to save time, but I view the plates briefly once 
or twice during development in order to determine 
exactly when they have reached the degree of 
density that I want. 

Before concluding this article let me speak a 
little more specifically, taking up the illustrations 
one by one. I deem this necessary because many 
of the little “stunts” which I employ can be 
applied to other branches of photography, and 
for that reason should be of value to the photog- 
rapher who has left the beaten path. 

Fig. 1 shows the mandible, or lower jaw-bone, 
with a dental handpiece held in proper position 
for preparing a molar tooth that is to be crowned. 
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Fig. 2 shows the apparatus that was employed 
to hold the handpiece. Such an apparatus, 
though designed for an entirely different purpose, 
will be found useful in any commercial studio. 
It is known as a burette clamp with stand. 

Fig. 3. This shows a longitudinal section 
of a tooth ground so thin that ordinary print 
could be seen through it. As will be seen, it has 
no visible means of support. Most photog- 
raphers would be puzzled how to produce such a 
photograph, because any ordinary support would 
show through the translucent tooth. The 
method of procedure was as follows: First a 
dead black background was prepared by removing 
one end of a shoe-box and then lining the box 


brought out. There is also a hint at the direction 
of the enamel rods and the direction of the den- 
tinal tubuli, while the pulp-chamber and root- 
canal are clearly brought out. 

Fig. 4 shows still another method of photo- 
graphing an object against a dark background 
without showing any support. Here an entire 
tooth was photographed, hence there was no 
danger of showing the support through the tooth. 
First of all, the background was prepared by 
attaching a piece of black velvet to a board. 
Into this board a copper wire, some two or three 
inches long, was thrust, and the tooth was attached 
to this with sticky wax, such as is used by all 
dentists. In attaching an object in this manner 


FIG. 3 


with black paper. Next the tooth was slightly 
moistened with saliva and laid on a clear negative- 
glass, to which it soon firmly adhered. The 
glass was then placed in front of the opening of 
the shoe-box, and the exposure made, just as one 
would photograph against the mouth of a dark 
tunnel. ‘ 

A photograph such as is shown in Fig. 3 is of 
value only so far as it shows the structural details 
of the tooth. Of course, the very minute or 
microscopic details can be brought out only by 
photomicrography, but the picture shows suffi- 
cient detail to make it of value to the student 
of dental anatomy. For instance, the junction of 
the dentine and the enamel, or the dento-enamel 
junction, as it is called technically, is clearly 


FIG. 4 


heat a small dental wax spatula over a spirit or 
Bunsen lamp, then pick up a small piece of wax 
with it, and while the wax is still melted attach 
the object. The wax hardens instantly, and it 
is so tenacious that it will hold quite a large 
object. I was careful to mention that a copper 
wire was used, because often it will be found 
necessary to bend the wire after the object has 
been attached, and copper is so flexible that it 
can easily be bent without any danger of the 
object becoming detached. 

Fig. 5. This picture represents a tooth 
imbedded in sterile agar, a gelatinous substance 
prepared from a Japanese seaweed, and used by 
bacteriologists in their study of microorganisms. 
A layer of paraffin was flowed around the tooth 
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to serve the double purpose of holding the tooth 
firmly in place and protecting the agar from 
bacterial invasion. The tooth was next opened 
up and the root-canals filled in the usual manner, 
but no great precautions were taken to keep the 
instruments sterile. As a result of this, bacteria 
were conveyed into the canals of the tooth, and a 
dental abscess formed, which appears as an 
arborescent growth at the apex of the tooth. 
It gives a rather startling idea of what may 
happen to a patient if the dentist is not extremely 
careful to keep his instruments, hands, filling- 


I have already said that small objects that are 
to be photographed may be held in position by 
being attached to a wire support. However, if 
the objects are very small, and a great many are 
to be photographed, it would entail an endless 
amount of work to wax each little object in place. 
A far simpler method is shown in Fig. 6. A 
piece of modeling-clay, such as artists use, is 
shaped to form a base, and into this the objects 
or instruments are carefully inserted. In this 
way a large number may be _ photographed 
simultaneously. Ng 


FIG. 2 


material, etc., perfectly sterile while he is filling 
the root-canals of a tooth. A dental broach that 
has not been properly sterilized will convey into 
the canals numerous bacteria bearing such 
fearful names as streptococci and staphilococci. 
If dental abscesses are not cured, one or more 
constitutional disorders may result, such as 
rheumatism, heart-disease, anemia, etc. 

The illustration under consideration is of 
interest to the photographer in that it shows 
what can be done by photographing directly 
against the source of light. The picture had to 
be made by transmitted light, and so a frosted 
electric bulb was hung directly back of the glass 
jar containing the tooth, and the camera was 
pointed straight at the light. No halation what- 
ever was produced, and the picture shows the 
tooth exactly as it appeared to the human eye. 
No precautions were taken to prevent halation; 
the plate was unbacked, and the developer was 
of the ordinary kind. 


FIG. 5 


“In his attempt to express the truth beneath 
the surface, the invisible truth, which fascinated 
him, Rembrandt discovered for himself a new 
treatment of light. It was something different 
from the chiaroscuro (arrangement of light and 
shade) which: other artists used for the threefold 
purpose of giving substance to form, of pro- 
ducing an effect of aérial perspective, and of 
making the picture brilliant and impressive in 
pattern. He, too, used this method of chiaros- 
curo, but he carried it much farther than any 
other artist before or since, so that it is called, 
after his name, the Rembrandtesque Treatment. 
In many of his single portraits are revealed the 
wonderful resources of this treatment of light 
and shade for the purpose of expression. The 
heads are enveloped in darkness, out of which 
emerge the features, the eyes especially ar- 
resting the attention. Through the depth and 
poignancy of their gaze one seems to look into 
the very soul of the subject.” —Eugene Fromentin. 
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Photographic Uses for White Watercolor 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


<=a)ANY amateurs and professionals fall 

Minto mechanical ways of finishing 
a 6 their prints, as regards the mount- 
lo, S| ing, and in consequence the average 
mee Se) collection after a time becomes tire- 
some in its sameness and lack of expression, 
when by the expenditure of some extra time and 
thought — which amateurs in particular could 
afford to give — the results might be greatly im- 
proved, and a touch of individuality introduced. 

One of the simplest ways by which such touches 
can be added is the employment of watercolor in 
the production of tastefully drawn decorations 
upon the mount or album-leaf. These should 
not prove difficult of accomplishment, even 
though one does not lay claim to a knowledge of 
drawing, for the most pleasing effects are nearly 
always simple in their character, often consisting 
merely of ruled lines around the prints. As an 
interesting experiment, take several sheets of 
tinted mounting-paper of the size one is accus- 
tomed to use for mounts, and select a loose print. 
Mark on each sheet the space to be occupied by 
the latter — then work out various ideas, lay the 
print in position upon one sheet after another 
and compare results. In fact, it is not a bad plan 
to keep some full-sized sheets of such designs 
upon different shades of paper handy, thus 
giving an opportunity to try the effect before 
applying a design to the mount. To start with, 
make a single white line about half an inch out- 
side the edges of the picture. This, alone, often is 
quite enough to add much to the finished ap- 
pearance of the mounting upon either black or 
gray paper. Then try another, with double lines 
an eighth of an inch or so apart. Again, draw a 
short extra line outside at each corner, or break 
the straight border-lines before they reach the 
end, and fill the remaining space with a simple 
corner-piece. Outer lines close to the margin of 
the mount are also helpful, sometimes. In fact, 
the opportunities within the bounds of good 
taste are broad, and, if one does not care to rely 
upon their own inventiveness for more elaborate 
decorations, many helpful ideas can be picked up 
from various sources, such as the advertising- 
pages of periodicals and well-designed booklets, 
to say nothing of suggestions freely given by the 
makers of some products used. 

Perhaps, when decorating. an album in the 
manner outlined, the most beneficial effects are 
noted where there are several small prints upon 
each page (as in the illustration), for, no doubt, 


every reader who has tried it knows how difficult 
it is to arrange them satisfactorily. Almost 
always some will look unduly crowded, and 
blank spaces appear between others. Running a 
quite heavy line around the leaf, to enclose all, 
has the effect of tying the group together, so to 
speak, after which panels drawn in the blank 
spaces, with suitable title or quotation intro- 
duced, will balance the whole. 

In the case of separate mounting upon card- 
board or heavy bristol, a mat or inset of differ- 
ently toned paper under the print is sometimes 
useful in combination with a delicate white line. 
Once in a while, both black and white lines can 
be used together. 

One of the most universal uses for a good fluid 
white is in titling prints and placing one’s signa- 
ture upon the margin of mounts. The black, 
dark gray or brown flexible-leaf albums so gen- 
erally employed are almost, or quite, impossible 
to write upon in ordinary black ink or pencil in 
a reasonable manner, and in consequence many 
amateurs neglect to add descriptive titles at all, 
or, when they do, they disfigure the prints them- 
selves by lettering across the face. There is no 
question but that suitable titles and brief de- 
scriptive notes add greatly to the pleasure of 
looking over a collection of vacation- or travel- 
prints, particularly to one who is not acquainted 
with the events or locality represented; but, of 
course, good taste demands that such matter be 
added neatly, so as not to mar the general effect. 
When much writing is done, it can be placed ad- 
vantageously upon the back of the leaves; but 
usually a nicely lettered title in good plain form 
upon the margin, below each print, is entirely 
satisfactory. 

If one wishes a softer effect than pure white 
gives on a dark foundation, a very little ivory 
black watercolor mixed with the white forms a 
light gray that will show clearly enough on a 
black mount, and at the same time enough lower 
in tone than the high-lights of the pictures not to 
attract undue attention. 

To make light decorations on a sepia mount 
harmonize best with prints made upon buff-toned 
stock, warm the white slightly with just a dash 
of raw sienna. In fact, an opaque shade of any 
color is readily obtained by the admixture of 
white with the basic color; but in photographic 
work the modifications mentioned are sufficient. 

Now that the holiday-season is so near, the 
amateur who is so disposed can produce a num- 
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ber of gifts for a small cash-outlay which will be 
more highly valued by the recipient than any- 
thing obtained ready-made over a counter, be- 
cause the personality and thoughtfulness of the 
giver are sure to be reflected in the work. The 
professional, too, in many a town of moderate 
size, could add considerably to his profit by 
making up, in slack times, attractively designed 
greeting-cards of a character different from those 
turned out by commercial houses, and, in addi- 
tion, choice booklets containing a few carefully 
selected pictures of local landmarks or familiar 
beauty-spots. Such work surely appeals, and 
commands the price, among discriminating cus- 
tomers — as well it might, for it “goes to the 
right spot” when used as a remembrance to dis- 
tant friends, especially if the latter were former 
residents of the locality represented. The cost 
and labor of doing such work in reasonable 
quantities need not much exceed the usual out- 
put after the special designs have been made, be- 
cause, when desired, new negatives are easily 
made of the combination (as described later). 

As there are several ways to produce pleasing 
cards and folders, I will describe some of the 
easiest for the average amateur to employ, 
leaving it to interested readers to choose from 
among them. 

When a few copies only are wanted of any 
given subject or design, or it is desired to have 
every one different, it is, of course, not worth 
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while to do anything but add the decoration by 
hand to each print. In such cases, first make all 
the prints required upon a matte or rough sur- 
face paper (as such harmonizes best with the 
hand-work added), the size depending upon how 
large the finished cards are to be, and the space 
wanted for ornamenting and lettering. There is 
no reason why good-sized cards with liberal 
margin around the prints should not be made if 
they are sent out in wrappers; but if planning to 
keep to the standard postal size of 3} x 53 inches, 
the prints should not be larger than 3 x 4, whereas 
those no more than 2 x 3 can be used effectively 
if bold, simple compositions are selected. The 
possessor of a pocket-camera should have many 
negatives just suited to the purpose, and often a 
bit from a large negative is better than the whole. 
The next step 1s to procure a few sheets of tinted 
bristol or heavy “cover-paper” from a_ job- 
printer or photo-supply dealer, and cut these to 
the size wanted. One can have this done for a 
trifle extra; but if done at home, I would advise 
using a straight-edge and sharp knife, rather than 
shears. Mounting is the next thing in order, and 
to prevent excessive curling when mounting 
prints upon light-weight card-stock, it is best to 
sponge off both sides of a mount with clear 
water, and stand aside for a few minutes to let 
the mount absorb the moisture, the object being 
to make it expand and contract to approximately 
the same degree as the print. Now apply a good 
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photo-paste to the back of the dry print, lay in 
place and roll down well. When the moisture 
from the paste has dried out enough to make the 
print surface-dry, place between blotters and lay 
a book or other weight upon the whole. Should 
any card exhibit a tendency to curl when dry, 
moisten the back well and press again. 

After the above job is done, the cards are 
ready to receive any lettering or decoration de- 
sired upon the margin. The latter might some- 
times take the form of simple, little outline- 
sketches placed in an informal manner, some- 
what after the manner of a remarque proof- 
etching. 

Another way to produce an effective tint- 
border, without the trouble of mounting, is to use 
a double-weight grade of gaslight or bromide 
paper the full size wanted for the finished cards 


J. TESSIER 


—or regular sensitized postals — and resort to 
double-printing, which is not a difficult matter. 
If this is tried, two masks cut from any non- 
actinic paper are needed — one with a cut-out 
the size of picture desired, and another of the 
same shape as this opening, to protect the pic- 
ture-portion, whereas the second exposure is 
made for the border. This mask may be the 
same size as the opening in the first when one 
wishes the tinted margin to come right up to the 
picture, or a little larger should a narrow white 
space be desired between. To ensure ease in 
handling, the second mask is gummed in proper 
position to a piece of glass the same size as the 
outside measurement of the cut-out mask, so 
that the parts will register when interchanged. 
The appearance of extra surface “texture,” 
similar to a rough melton card, can be imparted 
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to the tinted border by covering the plain glass 
with fine tracing-paper; or by substituting ordi- 
nary commercial ground-glass, used with the 
ground side next the sensitized paper. 

The modus operandi is simple. First, expose 
the paper with negative in position and cut-out 
mask over it— then substitute the glass with 
second mask attached, and expose again, the 
relative length of this exposure determining the 
depth of tint produced on the border, ranging 
from pale gray to pure black. The only care 
necessary to obtain fairly correct register, is to 
make sure that the positions of both masks are 
right when they and the sensitized paper are 
pushed into one corner of the printing-frame. 
The watercolor-decoration can be applied quite 
as well to prints of rough or matte platinum- 
surface as to mounting-paper. 


S. ALMQUIST 


When something a bit more distinctive than a 
card is desired, try a folder. For the cover, use 
a heavy grade of mounting-paper, or what goes 
under the name of “cover-paper” with printers 
—the difference is mainly a question of where 
you buy it — cut to double the size wanted, and 
fold upon either the long or short side. Insert a 
print on the inner right-hand page, it being bet- 
ter in this case simply to tip it on by the upper 
edge with some good adhesive. Assuming, for 
example, a gray paper has been chosen, run a 
white line all around the picture, and another of 
the same size upon the opposite page, within the 
boundaries of which letter some appropriate 
verse or quotation — using white, as before. A 
touch of color might be introduced here, if 
thought best, by means of an ornamental initial- 
letter, which allows for quite a variety of treat- 
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ment — as doing it in color upon the natural 
gray ground; over a square of white; or reversing 
the latter idea and making the letter in white 
upon a colored foundation. A personal word of 
greeting might be placed upon the outside, to- 
gether with one’s autograph signature. In any 
case, I am sure that the result will please those of 
exacting taste. 

Among other timely decorative applications, 
where a bit of hand-work can be introduced with 
good effect, are calendars, menu cards and the 
like, including many novelties which will sug- 
gest themselves to various readers. 

If a dozen or more copies of one design are 
wanted, it often pays to make a negative of the 
original combination, so that finished results are 
obtained by one printing. Experienced workers 
need no advice about copying, but a brief de- 
scription may help beginners. 

First, place the camera — which must have 
means for focusing — on a stand or table near a 
window, where the original will receive even, 
diffused illumination. Fasten the original to a 
box, or other support, which can be moved back 
and forth freely, but be sure always to keep it 
exactly at right angles to the lens, otherwise the 
copy will be distorted. If the bellows-extension 
is not great enough to allow focusing the image 
to the size wanted, use a supplementary “‘copy- 
ing” or “portrait attachment” over the regular 
lens, and stop down well to ensure sharp defini- 
tion. Use any good slow or medium-speed plate, 
give a fairly full exposure — which is best settled 
by a trial or two — and develop up strong in a 
clear-working developer, such as hydrochinon 
or well-restrained pyro. The result should show 
the white portions dense enough to print pure 
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and clear-cut. Should the only camera available 
not be large enough to give a negative the size 
desired, the latter might be made to scale and 
printed in an enlarging-box. 

While upon the subject of copying, another 
use for white watercolor comes to mind, and that 
is for removing an objectionable background, 
which can be accomplished by painting out such 
parts upon an enlargement with white or opaque 
gray, and then photographing the result. If one 
possesses some skill, it is possible to work in 
effects by such means, touch-up highlights. etc. 

About materials and their manipulation. I 
may say there is a variety of white pigments on 
the market, many of which fail fully to meet 
photographic needs from one cause or another. 
“Chinese white,” for example, although widely 
employed in regular watercolor-painting, is not 
suited to pen-work, because when thinned to 
fluid consistency it lacks sufficient body to cover 
a dark ground and to appear pure white. Again, 
some so-called white inks chalk off when dry, 
which of course is not satisfactory. On this ac- 
count I trust that the Editor will overlook my 
infringement of rules regarding mention of trade- 
names if I say that a preparation sold under the 
name of “Snow-White”’ meets the requirements 
fully for both pen- and brush-work, flowing well 
from the pen when used of proper consistency, yet 
possessing body enough to dry as a true white. 

For decorative line-work, like that described 
and illustrated, a pen is used — one with a me- 
dium point answering for both lettering and 
lining, although for straight border-lines a regular 
draughting-pen is the best tool. When brushes 
are needed, use a pointed sable for fine details, 
and flat wash-brushes for large surfaces. 
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L. M. BURRUD AT WORK 


Courtesy the Century Company 
MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 


Mexican Adventures of a Camera-Man 
FRANCIS A. COLLINS” 


bin Mexico, a camera-man had the 
unique distinction to act as a com- 
| manding officer. It was all very 
real warfare, as the deplorable lists 
of dead and wounded testify; but the camera- 
man nevertheless often directed the battles much 
as if he were working in a studio. A large motion- 
picture company entered into a definite contract 
with Villa to make motion-pictures of the cam- 
paign, to be exhibited later in all parts of the 
world. 

In return for a large sum of money, Villa 
agreed, among other things, that the fighting 
should occur always between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., when the light would best suit the 
camera-man. There were to be no night-attacks, 
because they could not be photographed. And, 
despite many temptations to fight when light 
for photographing was poor, Villa kept his word. 
More than once during the drive southward, the 
hour of four, when the photographer quit work, 
found the troops in a perilous position. 

According to all the rules of military strategy, 
the army should have advanced to follow up the 


advantage gained in the day’s fighting. The coun- 
cil of war invariably included the camera-man, 
however, who would insist that the drive be 
postponed until the next day when the light was 
right, and the battle would be planned accord- 
ingly. 

In many cases, the fighting was actually de- 
layed to suit the “movie-man,” as if the action 
were taking place on a stage. One day the ma- 
chine guns had actually been placed in position 
to meet an expected charge. Mr. L. M. Burrud, 
the photographer, had set up his camera near by. 
His range, of course, was much less than that of 
the rapid-fire guns. The situation was explained 
to Villa, who thereupon ordered his men not to 
fire on the advancing enemy until the camera- 
man gave the signal. The men behind the guns 
actually stood the enemy’s fire without return- 
ing it until the advancing troops were within 
camera-range. Then, and not until then, Mr. 
Burrud began to turn the crank of his machine. 
This was the signal eagerly awaited, and a mo- 
ment later the rapid-fire guns delivered a con- 
tinuous deadly volley, and the charge was 
checked. 
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One of the most spirited pictures brought 
back by Burrud from the Mexican campaign is a 
“close-up” of a desperate charge down a city- 
street. Several soldiers are shown running with 
fixed bayonets directly towards the camera — 
one is actually falling forward — and so close to 
the camera, that the strained expression of their 
faces is vividly shown. The smoke of battle still 
hovers above their heads. To catch such a pic- 
ture, the camera-man must have been in the 
thick of the fighting. 

**A ‘close-up’ like that,” Burrud explained to 
the writer, “could scarcely be planned. The 
most daring photographer would not venture so 
far in. I happened to be down the street with my 
camera set up in the shelter of a wall when the 
charge came. It was too good to miss. When I 
saw them come, I swung my camera around, 
and it happened that I could operate it while 
only one arm was exposed to a chance shot. I 
took that chance. Several shots whistled past, 
and two men actually fell within good camera- 
range.” 


GRANT CASTNER 


The camera-man at the front is usually well 
paid. It is common for him to receive one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars or two hundred dollars a 
week and, of course, all expenses; but surely he 
earns every cent of it. He must not only show 
himself fearless in very daunting situations, but 
must be a good photographer and chemist as well. 

From “THe Camera-Man,” The Century Co. 


Drawing is the grammar of art. As grammar 
is the framework on which all good literature is 
built, so drawing is the foundation of all good 
painting. It is no more possible to imagine a 
great picture with crude and incompetent draw- 
ing than it is to think of a great sonnet whose 
grammar should be uncouth and halting. Like 
grammar, also, drawing is not a virtue to be ex- 
tolled in a picture, but an essential to be de- 
manded. Fortunately, both grammar and draw- 
ing may be learned by any one of good average 
intelligence. 

Birge Harrison, in ‘‘ LANDSCAPE PAINTING.” 
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Dependence of Tone Upon the Character 


of the Negative 


DR. THEODORE KORNER 


VERY photographer has doubtless 
@| found by experience that it is im- 
| possible, even with one kind of 
paper, to obtain from every nega- 
ws} tive a uniform tone in the print. 
Certainly, this circumstance will have caused 
him much trouble, when he has been preparing 
a collection in which it was desirable to have the 
greatest possible uniformity of tone in order to 
show the invariable good quality of his work, or 
where he wished to give a customer ordering a 
number of pictures the same tone throughout. 
He must at first have thought that the fault lay 
in irregular handling of the toning; but he will 
have discovered gradually the connection be- 
tween the tone of the print and the character of 
the negative; and finally he will have arrived at 
a certainty that, even with the most careful 
toning, it is impossible to obtain the same beauty 
of tone from every negative. 
Of course, we must here distinguish sharply 


‘between the modulation of light-values and the 


beauty of the tones of the print. In a superficial 
examination these two points are often insuffi- 
ciently separated. The impression of beauty is 
aroused, in a picture, by the fact that fine modu- 
lation — i. e., good gradation between lights and 
shadows — is combined with beauty and purity 
of color. Only so can a thoroughly satisfactory 
impression be obtained. 

A picture may be characterized as brilliant 
when it possesses good outlines and strength in 
the lights and shadows; the tone will be consid- 
ered as fine when the print shows no double 
tones; that is, when the shadows do not have a 
different nuance from that of the half-tones and 
lights. According to that, one might say that 
brilliance depends only upon the character of the 
negative, and the color depends only upon the 
toning. That, however, is not quite correct. The 
brilliance of the paper print depends not only 
upon the character of the negative, but upon the 
toning, as by toning too long, or with too strong 
a toning-bath, corroding occurs, and in such cir- 
cumstances, even with the most brilliant nega- 
tive, a feeble print will be the result, which will 
at the same time have a disagreeable tone. This 
fact is so well known that nothing further need 
be said about it. 

That the tone of the print depends not only 
upon the toning but upon the quality of the nega- 
tive, may perhaps be worth verifying. In order 


to come at the basis of this fact, it must be stated 
that it is well known that a certain weakening 
of the print proceeds along with the toning, 
which is greater the longer the operation is con- 
tinued. In order, therefore, to obtain a fine, even 
tone, based on a strong uniform deposit of pre- 
cious metal, a thorough toning is necessary. 
But this is not attainable in all prints. A nega- 
tive without sufficient contrasts — i.e., with in- 
sufficiently covered lights — can only be printed 
very lightly, as otherwise the whites will not re- 
main clean, but become foggy. When such a 
print goes into the toning-bath, it cannot be 
thoroughly toned, because it is not possible to 
give it a strong deposit of precious metal, since 
with protracted action of the toning-bath the 
print becomes strongly corroded, and the already 
weak image becomes still weaker. The result is 
that prints from thin negatives can be toned 
only for a short time, which gives them an im- 
perfect appearance, even when the action is car- 
ried as far as possible. That is the reason why 
with “hard” paper not only a stronger print can 
be obtained, but better tones, than on “soft” 
paper. 

Now if we would have uniformly good tones 
on the same kind of paper, we must have, either 
with combined platinum gold or with simple 
gold or platinum toning, a uniformly strong 
metallic deposit on each individual print. This 
is, however, for the reasons above given, impos- 
sible with different negatives. A strong negative 
will and must in all circumstances give a finer 
tone than a thin one. From these data, however, 
we may determine the way to obtain the best 
possible tone from a given negative. For ex- 
ample, strong negatives should be printed strongly 
and toned thoroughly in a fresh bath; flat ones, 
on the other hand, should be toned briefly in an 
old or diluted bath, at the same time guarding 
against overtoning, so that corroded, ill-colored 
prints may be avoided. 

But this dependence of the tone of the print 
upon the character of the negative is not con- 
fined to printing-out papers, it also holds good 
with developing-papers, both in toning by de- 
velopment and in sulphur-toning. Hard nega- 
tives give in developed prints, aside from the 
harder appearance, a more blue-black tone; soft 
negatives, onthe contrary, give a greenish black 
color. But developing-papers always possess 
the greatest independence of the character of 
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the negative when they are developed black, 
especially if hard- or soft-printing paper is se- 
lected according to the quality of the negative. 
But if the chloro-bromide developing-papers are 
developed in color (red or sepia), the tone is in 
the highest degree dependent upon the quality of 
the negative. Color-development, which other- 
wise is so simple and pretty, has for this reason 
been less employed, because it is impossible to 
get the same tone from every negative. 

Of the methods of redeveloping in colors, 
sulphur-toning alone is very dependent upon the 
character of the negative, as well as upon the 
quality of the black development. Copper-red, 
blue and green tones, however, show scarcely 
any connection with the nature of the negative 
or the brilliance of the print. 

Genuine platinum-paper, whose greatest ad- 
vantage is the unlimited durability of the print, 
also shows good properties in regard to depend- 
ence upon the quality of the negative. For in- 


stance, so long as sublimate.or bichromate are 
not used in working, the same nuance results 
from either hard or soft negatives; as soon as 
above substances are added to the developer, 


G. R. BALLANCE 


however, the influence of the negative on the 
character of the print is noticeable. 

To summarize, the following maxim may be 
laid down: Developing-paper in black and gen- 
uine platinum paper give the same color-tones, 
with either hard or soft negatives, not considering 
the hard or soft appearance of the prints; print- 
ing-out papers, on the other hand, show a com- 
paratively strong influence of the negative on the 
tone of the print.— Das Atelier. 

THE photographer who is entrusted with the 
framing of colored portraits for his customers, 
generally chooses a gilt moulding in the belief 
that this represents the best taste. On this sub- 
ject, John C. Van Dyke has the following to say: 
“The gold frames which enclose the paintings in 
the average picture-gallery are generally of bright 
gold — so bright, that they are obtrusive. You 
keep seeing them, feeling their presence. This is 
a disturbance again, because in good framing one 
should look through the frame and not at it. It 
is, at best, merely a setting for the picture, and 
you should not be made violently aware of its 
existence. The frames should be old and dull.” 
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fa4)Y name is Amenophis, and I was 
fiborn five thousand years ago in 
| Hermopolis, which was at that 
Ml time one of the principal cities of 
Past the Middle Empire of Egypt. 

I am at present lying in a mummy-case in the 
north wing of the Egyptian section of the British 
Museum. Those who pause to gaze curiously at 
me do not realize that I can still see all that 
passes my mummy-case, nor that the long years 
I have lain here incapable of movement have 
enabled me to pick up a very fair knowledge of 
modern languages. 

For this reason I was amused, but not aston- 
ished, when, last Thursday, a party of tourists 
which had stopped in front of my niche to take 
photographs, began to make sport at my ex- 
pense. 

‘Imagine this old boy’s surprise,” chuckled a 
youth in a bright sweater, “if he could wake up 
and see the pictures I am taking of him. Ill 
bet those old fellows back there fifty centuries 
would have had a fit if they had seen a camera.” 
The rest of the party laughed, and I was smother- 
ing my indignation as best I could, when a kind- 
faced young lady took the speaker to task. 

“Jimmie, how do you know they did n’t have 
cameras back in the old days? They may have 
had better ones than yours, if the truth were 
known.” I could not hear the reply, as they were 
moving on, but in my heart I blessed the young 
lady for her kind words, and then my mind left 
the stone mummy-case in its stuffy little niche 
and traveled back through the shadowy cen- 
turies to the time when I was as young and 
self-confident as the tourist who had taken my 
picture. At that time I, like him, believed there 
was nothing worth knowing that I did not know. 
Only in my own case my self-esteem led to dis- 
astrous results, and, strange to relate, it was this 
very invention — photography — which caused 
all the trouble. 


My father was the leading physician of Her- 
mopolis, and it was while experimenting with 
some of his chemicals that I acquired the secret 
which led to the terrible consequences I have 
mentioned. 

All Egyptian men of science had, for centuries 
before, made use of the camera in their scientific 
research-work and for the recording of experi- 
ments not involving human likenesses. But none 
but a madman would have thought of making 
general use of an invention which would make a 
likeness of the earthly body of a man, but record 
no impression of his double, or KA, that elusive 
but all-important spirit without which man may 
not exist; for it is only by virtue of its all-powerful 
protection that the evil spirits which lurk every- 
where are kept from destroying him utterly. 

Should any be so utterly mad as to do this, the 
offended KA would instantly forsake the body of 
the subject photographed, leaving it to its fate. 
Therefore, the Egyptians took no pictures save 
of inanimate objects, and then only in specially 
designed studios where no human being could pos- 
sibly get in the picture. 

The secret I so unhappily stumbled upon was 
of so stupendous a nature that even now I shrink 
at mentioning it. It was none other than a 
formula whereby the KA could be included in 
the same picture with the man. 

Like many other great discoveries, it was 
totally accidental. I was engaged in trying to 
discover a method whereby the natural colors 
could be rendered on the plate, and had devised 
some specially colored lenses for the purpose. 
Our knowledge of the coloring and working of 
glass was far superior to that of your modern 
lens-makers, and my equipment was such as 
could have been made only in that time. The art 
of making malleable glass, invented and prac- 
tised by us Egyptians, was neglected and, 
finally, lost during the decline of Egyptian su- 
premacy. Despite the wonderful progress of the 
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nineteenth century, it still remains one of the 
lost arts. 

Having adjusted my camera to my satisfac- 
tion, I departed for the northern section of the 
city, intending to take some views of the tombs 
of the kings, which were elaborately colored. I 
also had a desire to experiment undisturbed, 
and no one ever goes to that section except for a 
purpose. 

I made several exposures, using two different 
lenses and several kinds of plates, and returned 
to my laboratory to develop them. Imagine my 
stupefaction, and even horror, when I discov- 
ered the deserted scenes I had photographed to 
be peopled by myriads of figures, among which 
my hasty glance recognized several well-known 
kings. There could be but one explanation of this 
remarkable phenomenon. I had at last dis- 
covered the secret which the scientists had vainly 
sought for centuries. I had photographed the 
KA, the soul of man, and my name would go 
down the ages as the greatest inventor of the day. 

Without delay I communicated my remarkable 
discovery to my father, who was as much as- 
tounded and pleased as myself. 


Copyright, 1915, E.C. Day 
E. C. DAY 


We made preparations to photograph one of 
the slaves, not being willing as yet to trust en- 
tirely our own bodies in the test; but before the 
experiment was made, my father communicated 
the fact of my discovery to the high priest, 
Baknishonsu, who during the day mentioned it 
to Pharaoh. Immediately the news was imparted 
to him, Pharaoh desired to be the first to have his 
picture taken. The messenger arrived just in 
time to prevent the experiment being made upon 
the slave. Would to Osiris he had been late! 

A request from such a source could admit of 
nothing but compliance, so with all speed my 
father and I hurried to the palace. Prostrating 
myself before the great ruler, I told him of my 
experiment, and offered him the plates I had 
taken among the tombs. He examined them, 
recognizing among them the KA of his father and 
grandfather, as well as others of his acquaintances 
and relatives. 

Any doubts I might have dared to express, 
for a single minute, would not have been lis- 
tened to after this recognition, and I was in- 
structed to prepare at once to photograph the 
great Thothmes. 
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I made three plates, in order to guard against 
any possible failure, and hurried home to develop 
and print them. Imagine my horror when the 
ruby lamp revealed a most excellent likeness of 
the king, sitting upon his great throne, dressed in 
his robes of state — but alas! no sign of his soul, 
or KA, without which my daring experiment 
was a sacrilege. This appalling discovery nearly 
bereft me of my reason. For days I wandered in 
the marshes to the east of the city, fearing to re- 
turn, and subsisted upon the berries and nuts I 
could collect. 

When finally I mustered sufficient courage to 
venture back to the city, it was to have my 
worst fears confirmed. Pharaoh had sickened the 
day after his picture was taken, and the physi- 
cians held out no hope of his recovery. My 
father was already in custody, and a strong 
guard was scouring the country for my unfortu- 
nate self, with instructions to bring me to the 
guard-room of the palace, dead or alive. Without 
any resistance whatever I gave myself up, and 
my father and I together bewailed our unfortu- 
nate experiment. 

Neither of us doubted that it would cost us 
our lives in the event of Pharaoh’s death, and we 
were equally certain that this would take place. 
The only thing that troubled us was as to how 
the spirit-images on my plates could have be- 
come imprinted, if the device was incapable of 
taking the soul of a man who was alive. 

The next day our vain speculations were in- 
terrupted by a messenger who bade us follow 
him to the throne-room. There we found Pha- 
raoh’s son, dressed in mourning, who in a terrible 
voice told us to prepare for death. We were 
prepared for the worst form of tortures which the 
cruelty of man could suggest, but were almost 
overcome when the order was given us to stand 
forth and have our pictures taken. In vain we 
implored the king for mercy. He was inflexible. 
In the same manner as we had assassinated his 
beloved father, we should ourselves die. The 
pictures were taken, and within a week my father 
was a corpse. He never held up his head after- 
ward. As for myself, I was prostrated with grief. 
My mind was for weeks a blank. I awoke from 
a long spell of brain-fever to find myself an out- 
cast from mankind. I lived, it is true, but I truly 
believe my double left me after my father’s 
death, for I never felt the same again. Go where 
I would, I could not shake off the heavy sense of 
impending evil. 

For years I wandered from city to city, always 
with the fear of death stalking at my heels, with- 
out joy in the present or hope of the future. 
Sometimes I tried to settle down and work off the 
strange fears which assailed me; but something 


was lacking, and fears and forebodings of evil 
drove me away from the place again. 

At last I crossed the seas into Babylonia, and 
for a time prospered as an engraver in a jeweler’s 
establishment. I thought that at last my troubles 
were at an end, and that the penance for my folly 
was over; but it was not so to be. 

My employer had an only son, who had gone 
to Thebes to buy some ivory-work, and while 
there had been stricken with blindness. Being 
an old man, he could not make such a journey 
himself, and he besought me, by our past friend- 
ship, to go thither and bring his son to Babylon. 
With many misgivings I at last consented — I 
could do little else in the circumstances — and 
set out at once. 

I arrived at Thebes only to learn that the un- 
fortunate young man had fallen from a high 
roof and been killed, and, while preparing to leave 
with my sad tidings, I was smitten with some 
strange malady which the physicians could not 
diagnose, and rapidly sank into a decline. In 
my heart I knew that the long-delayed punish- 
ment for my temerity had arrived, and that no 
medicines would be of the slightest avail. 

Having resigned myself to my fate, I com- 
mended my soul, wherever it might have taken 
up its abode, to Osiris, and quitted a life which, 
for nearly a score of years, had been little but a 
mockery. I was embalmed according to the best 
practice, as my purse was well lined, and my 
body deposited in a rock-tomb in the Theban 
hills. 

After nearly fifty centuries, I was discovered 
and brought hither to the Museum, where I lie 
and watch the crowds pass, for the most part 
with idle curiosity, unless some chance remark 
serves to turn my thoughts backward across the 
vista of centuries to the troubled time of my 
sojourn among the cities of the Triple Kingdom. 
Perhaps, some day, a modern wizard will dis- 
cover the secret which so long eluded the stu- 
dents of my time. When this is done, I am con- 
vinced that my KA will return to its rightful 
abiding-place, and my niche in the Egyptian 
section will know me no more. The other day I 
saw a tourist with a strange and new pattern of 
camera, which he held in front of him, looking 
down into a sort of collapsible hood. For an in- 
stant I thought that the time had arrived; but I 
must have been mistaken, for I have not had my 
double restored to me. 

I, who have watched so many centuries glide 
by, can afford to have patience, however. No 
doubt the deliverer will appear in the time when 
the gods appoint. It is quiet in the Museum, and 
quiet reflection and hope are the things, above 
all others, most to be desired. 
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Burson Tries the Juvenile Market 


MICHAEL GROSS 


RSON needed some pocket-money 
bs] — quickly. Being able to think of no 
=) other way to earn it, he decided to 
get it out of his camera. ‘‘These 
t fellows who go around taking pic- 
tures of children seem to make plenty of money,” 
he said to himself. “I guess I ’ll take a chance 
at the game and see if I can’t do likewise. It’s 
worth a trial, anyway.” 

Accordingly, the next morning, he loaded his 
holders, cleaned his camera thoroughly and 
wended his way toward the more-densely pop- 
ulated part of the city. ‘There ’ll be no trouble 
to get customers,” he remarked, as the young- 
sters swarmed around at sight of the camera. 
“Take my pitcher, Mister!” came to him from 
all sides; and Burson, selecting five of the best- 
dressed children, herded them into a shady cor- 
ner and succeeded in posing them for a photo- 
graph. ‘“‘Here’s where I clean up,” he said to 
himself, as he snapped the shutter, “five young- 
sters taken and only one plate exposed. Why, if 
I just sell two pictures to each child’s mother, at 
twenty-five cents each, I'll have almost three 
dollars.” 

Now Burson wasn’t greedy, nor did he care 
to take the bread out of the mouths of the peo- 
ple who depended on this sort of thing for a living. 
So, figuring that his one exposure would net him 
a fair day’s pay, he took the address of each 
little member of the group, folded up his outfit 
and went home. 

That night he developed the plate. It was ex- 
posed perfectly, and Burson laughed at himself 
for thinking that each child’s mother would buy 
only two pictures. “‘They ‘ll each take a half 
dozen, at least,” he exclaimed, as he held the 
negative up to the light again, and gloated over 
the perfect gradation and wealth of detail it 
showed. 

Lack of funds, however, prevented him from 
buying enough paper to meet the sales he antici- 
pated, and he had to be satisfied with making 
only ten prints from the negative — two for each 
customer. “I know they ‘Il want more,’ he 
mused; “‘but they can reorder when they pay for 
the first two. These ten prints will give me enough 
money to buy sufficient paper to supply every- 
body.” 

He ferrotyped the pictures, and the next morn- 
ing, bright and early, he mounted each one in 
an art-folder (bought during a period of pros- 
perity), and then fared forth to sell them to the 


eager parents of his little subjects. The first 
address he had led him down near the river- 
front. Burson found the house with difficulty, 
and, on asking one of the children playing about 
the stoop, was told that the person he wanted 
to find lived on the top-floor in apartment 
thirty-three. 

He ran up the five flights of stairs, knocked at 
the door marked “33” and then waited. Soon 
he heard heavy footsteps inside, and in a moment 
the door opened and a frowzy looking woman 
asked, in a sleepy voice, what he wanted. “I’ve 
got a photograph here that I took of your little 
boy,” Burson stammered out, placing one of the 
pictures into her hand. The lady walked to the 
window and looked at the photograph long and 
earnestly. Then she came back to where Burson 
was standing. “Do you mean to tell me that that 
ragged-looking, squint-eyed hoodlum is my 
Charlie?” she demanded. have you know 
that little Charlie is the handsomest boy in this 
block, even though I say it who should n’t.” 

The next moment Burson found himself in 
the hall, the pictures in his hand and the door 
slammed in his face. ‘‘Whew!” he muttered, 
“that old lady certainly thinks something of her 
little Charlie. Well, I’m glad she didn’t buy 
any, at that. It’ll leave a few more for those 
who appreciate my work.” 

The next mother to whom Burson showed the 
pictures expressed herself as being very well 
pleased with the likeness of her little girl and Bur- 
son cheered up immediately. ‘Customer number 
one,” he told himself, and then out loud he 
asked, ““How many do you want, madam? 
They ’re twenty-five cents each.” “‘Oh,” the lady 
answered, “I could n’t think of buying any of 
them. Do you imagine I’d keep a picture that 
showed my little Ruth in company with the 
bunch of ragamuffins you ’ve taken in that group? 
Why, she ’d never forgive me if she grew up and 
saw it.” 

Burson went away from there a little bit dis- 
couraged. ‘“‘It isn’t going to be as easy as I 
thought,” he reflected, as he started for the 
home of another prospect, “but still, I’ve got 
three more people to see. They may take all the 
pictures I’ve got and even want more.” 

Sure enough, the third lady to whom he showed 
the photographs made Burson’s heart glad by 
the manner in which she admired the little group. 
Her Ernie was taken fine, she thought, and so 
were all the other nice children. ‘Give me six of 
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them,” she said, before Burson had a chance to 
deliver the little selling-talk he had rehearsed in 
front of his mirror for just such an occasion. He 
counted out the six pictures as if in a dream. 
“How much?” the lady asked. ‘Twenty-five 
cents each,” Burson answered, “‘a dollar and a 
half all together.” 

“What!” the lady exclaimed, thrusting the 
pictures back into Burson’s hand, “twenty-five 
cents each for them pieces of paper? Why, I had 
my photograph taken down at Coney Island last 
Sunday on real tin, and it only cost me five cents. 
I'll give you thirty cents for the six, although I 
ought to get them cheaper in such big lots.” 
The material had cost more than that, and Bur- 
son, staking all his hopes on the two people he 
still had to see, disdainfully refused the offer and 
stalked out. 


LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


“Would n’t it be funny,” he smilingly said to 
himself, ‘‘if, after all those failures, the last two 
people buy out my whole stock.” But it was not 
to be. The fourth woman he saw thought that 
the picture was good of every other child but her 
own, and the fifth and last lady would have 
bought one if Burson had allowed her to dress 
her youngster up in his new clothes before taking 
his photograph. But so long as he was “‘so smart 
to take it in that dirty dress and torn stockings 
and muddy shoes, he ought to be smart enough 
to sell the picture to some one else.” 

“T don’t know how the other fellows do it,” 
Burson muttered, as he tore the pictures up and 
threw them into a corner ash-can, ‘“‘but I guess 
if I want to earn a little extra money, the best 
thing for me to do is to go out and chop some 
wood for 
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Photographic Home-Amusements 


HE camera-user who procured his equip- 

ment in the spring, and used it with en- 
thusiasm and practical satisfaction until the 
first cold snap stopped his outdoor operations, 
may not be aware that numerous enjoyable 
applications of his new hobby await him during 
cold and inclement weather. These are the pho- 
tographic home-amusements that keep busy 
and entertain thousands of resourceful amateurs 
throughout the long winter-months, until spring 
again invites them forth into the delights of 
new-born nature. Although the various photo- 
graphic indoor-pastimes have been the subject 
of many an interesting article in these pages 
every winter-season, it may not be amiss to men- 
tion briefly the most desirable ones. Of course, 
the suggestions that are to follow are intended 
chiefly for those camera-users who merely locate 
the picture in the finder and press the bulb, 
leaving to professional experts the completion of 
the work, i.e., the developing of the exposed films 
or plates and the making of prints, which proc- 
esses are both important and interesting, and 
within the scope of every intelligent person’s 
ability. As the work of certain professional fin- 
ishers is frequently indifferent, the efforts of the 
beginner, even after a little practice, are sure to 
yield superior results. 

The projection in an optical lantern of home- 
made glass positives (lantern-slides) from the 
camerist’s own negatives is, certainly, a delightful 
and instructive pastime, and has the advantage 
of giving entertainment to a number of persons 
at the same time. The preparation of these lan- 
tern-slides is extremely fascinating, and involves 
merely the expense of dryplates. Glass transpar- 
encies, as beautiful window-decorations, are 
made by enlarging in the camera and developed 
the same as lantern-slides. Local camera-clubs 
are usually equipped with the necessary appara- 
tus, including the electric illuminant. This is, 
perhaps, the only operation that may not be 
conducted conveniently in the home. If properly 
fixed and washed, photographic transparencies 
will last almost indefinitely, though exposed to 
the changing influence of the sun. 

The making of enlarged prints from one’s own 
favorite negatives is a particularly inviting 
pastime, and, tastefully framed, such pictures 


form attractive decorations in the home, or suit- 
able wedding- or Christmas-gifts of an exclusive 
character. The necessary apparatus are one’s 
own camera, a tungsten lamp, an enlarging-easel 
and trays of the required size. 

Photographs by flashlight, made in the home, 
are the source of great satisfaction. The acci- 
dents that occur sometimes in connection'with 
this work are due entirely to ignorance or 
carelessness, and can be avoided by the exer- 
cise of due care, and the use of the proper ma- 
terials and following the makers’ instructions. 

Coloring photographs is one of the most at- 
tractive of indoor-activities. No special artistic 
training is needed. It is largely a matter of taste 
and a sense of beauty and harmony in the choice 
and application of the colors. A little practice on 
some discarded prints will enable the novice to 
acquire a fair degree of skill, and it is astonishing 
with what facility an intelligent person can pro- 
duce really pleasing results when employing 
standard transparent watercolors on matte- 
surface photographic prints. Coloring or tinting 
photographs should be done really by direct day- 
light; but an artificial illuminant can now be 
modified, by the use of blue-tinted screens, so as 
to approximate real daylight and give the colors 
their true value. 

Another item which contributes materially to 
the success and pleasure of amateur photography, 
is the systematic arrangement of the results. To 
be able to find a print, negative or data in a few 
seconds’ time, is a source of much satisfaction. 
With the aid of a complete, modern index-system, 
the camerist may keep a record of the exposure, 
place, date, weather, lens, stop, etc., connected 
with each negative. A classified index helps to 
locate a negative or print very quickly. The 
subjects should be classified as portraits, groups, 
landscapes, places, incidents, etc., and, in each 
class, the name and number of the corresponding 
negative recorded. 

The making and decorating of photographic 
picture-postcards, as described by W. S. Davis 
in this issue, forms still another pleasing and use- 
ful home-activity, and requires no great skill in 
drawing or sketching. The appliances and ac- 
cessories to be used in connection with the pho- 
tographic home-amusements, here described, are 
advertised constantly in this publication, and are 
of guaranteed excellence. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

. Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
2 awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
F appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Pxoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 
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Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 


Awards — Animals in Landscape 
Closed September 30, 1916 


First Prize: None awarded. 

Second Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Third Prize: W. Stelcik. 

Honorable Mention: C. C. Boslaw, W. R. Bradford, 
Harry W. Cook, Martha Curry, Carroll M. Guest, 
Charles A. Hughes, W. T. Kempin, John E. Prior, 
L. Vinton Richard, Myra D. Scales, E. P. Tinkham, 
Anson M. Titus, Elliott Hughes Wendell, William J. 
Wilson. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: O. C. Dean, G. C. Engard, E. A. 
Harrington, E. Hassan, H. J. Shipton, John Schork. 


Subjects for Competition 

1916 
“Camp-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
“*Flashlights.”’ Closes December 31. 

1917 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
‘Miscellaneous.’ Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.”” Closes March 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes May 31. 
“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“*Miscellaneous.”” Closes August 31. 
“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
“‘Vacation-Pictures.’’ Closes October 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Animals in Art 


AnD why not animals in art? Why not pictures of 
cattle and horses and dogs and monkeys? Are they 
not just as perfect in their way as other forms of life? 
We have passed that stage of enlightenment that arro- 
gated to the human form all the beauty of the world. 
We have come to recognize that there is something 
more to beauty than proportion, regularity and sym- 
metry. Joun C. Van Dyke. 
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HIGHLAND CATTLE 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


SECOND PRIZE — ANIMALS IN LANDSCAPE 


The Spirit of Christmas 
Advanced Competition — Closes Jan. 31, 1917 


Wuo does not know that “feel in the Christmas air,” 
the warm glow of fellowship and “good-will” that sets 
at naught the tingling cold associated with the season 
in our northern clime, and marks the time as one of 
friendship and brotherliness — a time when hand clasps 
hand, the world around, in a sympathy and renewed in- 
terest, that, could it be continued throughout the year, 
would go far toward bringing the millennium. One 
feels sorry for those who have left their childhood so 
far behind that they feel Christmas a bore, and no 
longer share the thrills and happy secrets entailed by 
thoughts and plans for the happiness of others. This 
will be the third Christmas that has been overshadowed 
by the dark clouds of the war in Europe, and our own 
Christmas-joy will hardly be full until we have done 
our share to bring some feeble rays of Yuletide-happi- 
ness to the numberless orphaned children of these 
stricken lands. 

But, the “Spirit of Christmas”— how shall we cap- 
ture it and bring it to others by our photographs? 
There are certain mental pictures that come unbidden 
when the thought of Christmas crosses our minds. 
Children; open fires; Christmas-trees; holly; mistletoe, 


and the singing of carols — singly or in combination — 
these are the embodiment of Christmas to most minds, 
I fancy. To us Northerners there is also the picture of 
whirling snow outside, jingling sleigh-bells and bracing 
cold. Many of these subjects have been so often and 
so well done, that they are better not attempted unless 
one has a novel conception of an old theme, and is 
convinced that he has something new to say, or can 
say it better than his predecessors have done. 

On the other hand, some of the themes have seldom 
been worked out satisfactorily, and present great diffi- 
culties to be overcome. Such a subject is the Christ- 
mas-tree. With its scattered lights and decorations, 
glittering tinsel and baubles — in violent contrast with 
the dark evergreen — it is, indeed, a hard problem. 
The position of the tree is apt to be a poor one for good 
photographic lighting, and if the kiddies are to be taken 
about the tree, an added difficulty arises. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory solution is a flashlight-exposure; but 
that solves only one side of the equation; one has still 
the “spotty lights” and confusion of interests to deal 
with. If the tree could be subdued in lighting, simply 
suggested, and the children featured most prominently, 
it might prove a solution. Here, at least, is a subject 
worthy of study — one that will stand a deal of work- 
ing out, and prove a great satisfaction if portrayed 
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adequately. Christmas-eve subjects are manifold — 
the hanging of the stockings; watching for Santa Claus; 
preparing presents; filling the stockings, and many 
others that will come to mind. 

The fireplace is always an appropriate accessory for 
Christmas pictures, with its suggestions of family-life, 
and as the proverbial private entrance of the holiday 
saint of the season — Santa Claus. If a flashlight can 
be used in the fireplace, giving the effect of evening 
and firelight, so much the better for the pictorial 
quality of the print. In the frontispiece of the issue of 
Puoto-Era for December, 1915, you have an example 
of the use of the fireplace in a Christmas-eve subject. 
“A Christmas-Eve Dream”’ was obtained, of course, by 
making a second short exposure without the figure. 

By comparison with the cover of the December 
number in 1911, it will be seen how much greater is 
the pictorial quality of the picture when taken by 
means of the flash in the fireplace. The cover-picture, 
taken by daylight alone, is extremely photographic, 
whereas the other spurs the imagination and is, to that 
extent, more pictorial. Using the fireplace as a back- 
ground, one might show the fond parents filling the 
little stockings with toys, or the children in the early 
morning light, stealing down to see what Santa has 
brought them. 

Pictures might also be taken on the stairs, as the 
children creep down to investigate, or in the bedroom, 
with stocking hung on the bed-post or just being 
emptied of its contents. Any picture showing the 
children’s happiness, or the parents’ joy therein, should 
breathe the Spirit of Christmas. 

But there is a snowily beautiful out-of-doors as well 
as a fire-warm indoors to invite our cameras at Christ- 
mas-time, and many are the charming subjects it offers 
us. Bringing home the Christmas-greens might be a 
very suggestive and jubilant theme to work out — 
either with young boys and a sled, or older girls with 
evergreen-laden arms. The boy-and-sled idea could 
be used in other ways — bringing home the tree or the 
big Yule log, as was the old English custom — 

“Bring with a noise, 
Ye merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas-log to the firing.” 

Then the shopping-idea could be utilized, though 
that has been rather well done already, as witness 
Madame d’Ora’s attractive shopper on PuHoro-Era 
cover for December, 1912, and the very different in- 
terpretation of the same subject on last year’s Decem- 
ber cover. Madame d’Ora’s clever suggestion of the 
lighted shops in the background is done splendidly. 
They help greatly to carry out the idea of the picture, 
but are so subdued that they do not obtrude them- 
selves or detract from the main theme. 

One might even find subjects in the stores themselves, 
especially at the toy-counter, where plenty of human 
interest would surely be obtainable. One dislikes to 
think of pathos in connection with the Spirit of Christ- 
mas; but alas! there is always a dark side to the joyous 
picture — and the wistful faces of little ones denied their 
share in the happy festival may often be seen gazing 
in at lighted windows or watching the throngs of more 
fortunate children. In last year’s December number, 
W. J. Piper has caught this pathetic side in the picture 
on page 271 — entitled “His Christmas-Dinner.” It 
is a hungry dog that forms the theme, but the wistful- 
ness is there — although one does not see the eyes. 

A comparatively new way of celebrating the day, 
for this country, is the municipal tree. In the tree it- 
self, or the groups of carol-singing choir-boys, there 
should be picture-material for one with courage to at- 
tempt a difficult subject. In W. B. Post’s “Christmas 


Morning,” on page 293 of the December, 1914, PHoto- 
Era, we have a splendidly rendered winter-landscape; 
but it might just as likely be January 25 as December 25 
so far as anything about the picture, save the title, 
would indicate. Leaving all else as it is, had a figure 
been introduced in the middle distance, laden with 
either holly or packages, or in some way made to say, 
“Merry Christmas!” the Christmas-spirit would have 
been present, and the picture would fit its title. 

Pictures of people just leaving church — the Yule- 
tide good-will showing in their faces, and the sprig of 
holly, significant of the season, on muff or coat — would 
be legitimate subjects; or one might go inside the church 
and show the “Crib” or the Christmas-decorations, 
with one or two devout worshipers. The choir-boys 
in their vestments, or, more in conformity with this 
particular season, wrapped in cap and muffler, and 
singing outside some cottage-window, would be good 
material. 

The object to be kept in mind, whatever theme is 
selected, is to get away from the stiff and stereotyped 
pose or arrangement — to strive for something fresh 
and spontaneous. Originality, imagination — these are 
the things that count with the judges. The chance 
snapshot may occasionally be of great artistic merit; 
but the chances are all against any such outcome. It is 
almost invariably the well-thought-out, carefully 
planned composition that tells its story best. 

The amount of uplift and inspiration the beholder 
derives from our efforts is to a very large extent de- 
pendent on how much of ourselves, of our best effort 
and imagination, we have put into the making of it. 
If our work is so materialistic that it means to people 
simply a particular child in a definite spot, it has 
failed of its possibilities; for the art of the photog- 
rapher, as that of the artist with brush or pencil — 
though, alas! in a less degree — is capable of suggesting 
to those who view it, childhood in general, with all its 
sweetness and naiveté. The beholder should not be 
prompted at once to inquire, “What child is that?” 
but should be subtly reminded of the children he knows 
and loves, and be content to accept it as a personifica- 
tion of childhood itself. Let us get the Spirit of Christ- 
mas in our hearts, and then our work will be permeated 
by its glow. KATHERINE BincHaM. 


Copying oa Objects Same Size With 
Small Camera 


By way of example, suppose the worker to be limited 
to quarter-plate (3} x 4} inches). It is clear that with 
this camera he cannot use a plate of larger size without 
something of the nature of a camera-extension, back or 
front. Let the original object be, let us say, 12 by 9 
inches. With the quarter-plate camera, a negative is 
made in the usual way, showing the original as large 
as may be found convenient — say, 4 by 3 inches. 
Now, very accurate measurement is taken of the dis- 
tance between the back-surface of the back-lens and 
the focusing-screen by cutting a narrow strip of stout 
card just to touch lens and ground-glass. The finished 
negative is now put into the enlarger, and the camera- 
lens used for enlarging. By means of the card-strip, 
the same distance between the negative and back- 
surface of lens is again secured. Focusing on the easel 
is now done, not by racking the lens in or out, but by 
shifting the easel to and fro. When the lens-to-easel 
distance is the same as the lens-to-object distance was, 
the size of the image will be the same as the original. 
Therefore, in order to arrive at this distance quickly, 
it is helpful to take a measurement-note of the dis- 
tance the object was from the front-surface of the 
front-lens or lens-hood.—The Amateur Photographer. 
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ON THE SLOPE 


W. STELCIK 


THIRD PRIZE — ANIMALS IN LANDSCAPE 


The Permanence of Photographic Prints 


Ir has been stated that bromide prints are as perma- 
nent as platinum. That is my own opinion. From four- 
teen to twelve years ago I made a number of platinum 
prints. Some are as good to-day as when I made them; 
but quite a number have faded or gone wrong. I have 
hardly a bromide print made before 1904 which has 
kept well. In that year I adopted a new system of 
washing prints (which I read of in this journal), and 
since that date my bromide prints, with very few 
exceptions indeed, have kept perfectly. The reason 
why so many bromide (including gaslight) prints go 
wrong is that so few of them are perfectly washed. I 
gave up platinum printing because on the average 
platinum prints have not so good an appearance as 
bromide prints. Given a perfect negative, and a per- 
fect day for printing it, nothing can beat a platinum 
print. But as the average of bromide prints is better, 
there is every reason for using bromides if they are as 
permanent as platinum. When platinum prints go 
wrong, it is because they are imperfectly washed; and 
bromide prints go wrong only for the same reason. It 
is easier to wash a platinum print perfectly than a 
bromide, because the traces of hyposulphite stick in 
the paper (in my opinion) long after they have soaked 
out of the emulsion. Nothing will get all traces of hypo 
out of the paper on which bromide emulsion is spread 
except repeated squeezing. I wash all my bromide 
prints in this way. I have a piece of thick plate-glass. 
If I have twenty prints to wash, I make two piles of 
them, ten in each, face down; if thirty, then three piles, 
and squeeze out as much water as possible by rolling a 
squeegee over the pile twelve or fifteen times. Then the 
piles of prints are put back in the dish, and the running 
water from the tap soon separates the prints. They are 
then piled and squeezed again and again, until they 
have been piled and squeezed seven times. I used to 
do them only six times; but I occasionally test the water 
squeezed out with very dilute permanganate of potash, 
and I have found that it would be faintly discolored 
after the sixth time, and even after the seventh if there 
were fifteen or sixteen prints in the piles instead of 


only ten. But with ten prints in a pile, seven squeezings 
of twelve rollings each will be found quite enough. I 
put down a coin at each successive squeezing, to keep 
count of the number. 

This method of washing prints is more troublesome 
than leaving them in running water. But any one who 
leaves his prints for four hours, let alone the orthodox 
two, and will then pile them, squeeze them, and test 
the water squeezed out with permanganate, will re- 
ceive a shock. He will no longer wonder why “bro- 
mides don’t keep.”” But though more troublesome, it is 
quicker. Thirty prints can be washed perfectly in half 
an hour, and every one who adopts this method may 
have every confidence of his bromide prints lasting 
longer than he will. 

H. M. Unveruit, in The Amateur Photographer. 


A Quick Way To Wash Small Roll-Film 
Negatives 


Tue other day the writer desired to wash, as quickly 
as possible, a strip of roll-film negatives taken with a 
small pocket-camera, and the following idea suggested 
itself. The strip of film was taken from the fixing-bath, 
and held film-side up, one end of the strip in the right 
and the other in the left hand, under the tap, so that 
one end was considerably lower than the other. A 
rapid stream of water from the tap was then allowed to 
flow down the entire length of the film, starting at the 
top immediately under the tap. The film was held so 
that it was hollow in the center, thus allowing a better 
passage for the water. After five minutes’ fast washing, 
as described above, the drainings of the film were al- 
lowed to drip into a solution of permanganate, and in- 
dicated that no hypo was present. The above method 
is of special value at the present time, when most of 
us are busy, and shortens considerably the uninteresting 
business of washing.— R. M. F. 


Young girl, to her youthfully dressed mother — “ Please 
tell me, mother, how long I’ve got to wait before I 
can wear short dresses like yours.” — Fliegende Blaetter. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTIILY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
H. BEARDSLEY 


Printing Through Celluloid 


In connection with the use of celluloid in printing, 
a good many workers make use of thick sheets, either 
plain or with a matte surface, in order to get diffusion. 
They answer the purpose excellently; but a word or two 
of caution may be given as to the importance of keeping 
it clean — not merely visually clean, but chemically 
clean. An experience we had recently will show the 
need of this. A platinum print made through celluloid 
showed some strange markings which quite spoiled it. 
The celluloid was suspected and examined, but appeared 
perfectly clean, and the markings were attributed to 
defective paper, or possibly to some unnoticed scum 
on the developer. The next print showed absolutely 
identical markings, but upside down as regarded the 
picture itself. It was evidently due to the celluloid, 
then, which we must have reversed when examining it. 
The celluloid was given a thorough washing, and a third 
print made with it proved flawless. It is possible that 
this particular piece of celluloid had been used when 
printing on carbon tissue or by the oil process, and so 
had in some way become contaminated with bichro- 
mate.— Photography. 


Chrome Alum 


CuroME alum is a salt which is met with in the form 
of dark violet crystals readily soluble in cold water. 
It is not so widely known as ordinary alum, which in 
some respects it resembles; but it is well worth a place 
on the chemical shelf of the photographer. 

Although its name might be supposed to indicate that 
it is a compound of aluminium, this is not the case; 
it contains none of that element, being a sulphate of 
potassium and chromium. The utility of chrome alum 
is due to its action upon gelatine. Like potash alum, it 
hardens this substance and makes it less easily soluble 
in and less pervious to water. 

A convenient strength in which to keep a solution 
of chrome alum is one of five-percent; but, if preferred, 
a ten-percent solution can be made up, as there is no 
risk in such a case of the salt crystallizing. As a matter 
of fact, a fifteen-percent solution can be made up and 
kept at ordinary temperatures; but there is no ad- 
vantage in having it at this strength. The solution 
has a dull violet-purple color, not unlike that of the 
salt itself. 

In making up a solution of this salt, it is best to crush 
the crystals and then to dissolve them in cold water. 
In hot water they form a greenish solution, which only 
passes to the ordinary or violet condition after the 
lapse of some days. 

Owing to the powerful hardening-action which 
chrome alum has upon gelatine, it must be used cau- 
tiously. For instance, if it is being added to a solution 
of gelatine, as is the case in making a sizing-preparation 
to enable any ordinary paper to be used as a single- 
transfer support in carbon-work, the gelatine should be 
dissolved in part of the water only, and another part 
used to dilute the chrome alum solution before adding 
it. Even then, it should be added a little at a time, 
with stirring, or we may find that it has hardened the 
gelatine to such an extent as to throw it out of solution 
in the form of a stringy mass. 


For hardening negatives, prints, etc., chrome alum 
may be used in place of the ordinary alum. Very much 
less of it is required, so that there is all the less in the 
shape of soluble matter to be washed out afterwards. 
The strongest solution that need be used for the pur- 
pose is of one-percent strength, although half of this is 
generally quite sufficient. 

Owing to the great effect even of dilute solutions 
upon gelatine, it is not advisable to treat a negative or 
print with chrome alum if it is afterwards to be sub- 
mitted to any process which requires the film to have 
its absorbent character, such as chemical intensifica- 
tion or reduction; it leaves it in so horny a condition 
that the process is interfered with. But if it is necessary 
to make the film insoluble even in very hot water, then 
chrome alum is much more effective than ordinary 
alum. Hence its use in preparing substrata and for 
similar purposes.—Photography. 


Toning Iron Blue-Prints 


AccorpinG to Th. Sommer, if a platinum-black tone 
is desired, the print is bleached in the following freshly 
prepared and filtered bath: 


350 ccm. 10 ounces 
8 grams 120 grains 
Ammonia (stronger) ...... 8 ccm. } ounce 


Then place it in a saturated solution of gallic acid until 
the desired tone is obtained. Wash again and dry. 

For violet-black tones the blue-print is first treated 
with a five-percent solution of borax and then placed in 


15 grams 4 ounce 
15 grams ounce 


100 ccm. 3 ounces 
Hydrochloric acid ........ 8drops 8 drops 


For use, this solution is diluted to one part to fifty 
of water, and the print is immersed in it from one to 
five minutes; it is then washed and placed in a five- 
percent solution of potassium carbonate until the de- 
sired tone is reached.—Photo-W elt. 


Intensity of Illumination 


THE intensity of light passing through a lens or pin- 
hole is proportional to the area of the opening through 
which it is admitted, the opening, in the case of a lens, 
being the diaphragm, or stop. It is also inversely pro- 
portional to the distance from the source of light of the 
surface receiving it, since the light obviously spreads 
out and becomes attenuated. The rule is, the intensity 
of illumination is inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance, but photographically this rule tends to 
break down if carried beyond certain moderate limits. 
The intensity is weakened when the light is made to 
cover a larger surface, as, for instance, if it strikes the 
plate at an angle instead of perpendicularly, which may 
happen when using the swing-back or swing-front. 

Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photography. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ ; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-ErA 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
—e paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed September 30, 1916 


First Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 

Second Prize: E. J. Brown. 

Third Prize: Louis R. Murray. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, Charles F. Langer, 
Foster Lardner, Wm. F. Lindstaedt, Irving S. Love- 
grove, William F. J. Lowe, L. W. Lyon, Henry L. 
Osborn, C. A. Pierce, A. C. Smith, M. C. Still, A. S. 
Upton, William J. Wilson, Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: W. G. Adams, Margaret Ander- 
son, J. Louis Cunningham. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


Tue trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Pooro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


Focal Length of Lantern-Lens 


To determine the focal length of a lantern-lens, a 
writer in Camera Craft recommends the following easy 
method to determine the focal length of the objective 
of an optical lantern or stereopticon: Insert a slide 
with a circular mask having an opening three inches in 
diameter, and focus it upon the screen. Then multiply 
the distance, in feet, between the slide and the screen, 
by three, and divide the result by the diameter, in feet, 
of the disc on the screen. The result will be the focal 
length, in inches, of the lens in the lantern. 
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A Winter-Pastime 


One’s camera may be utilized in many pleasurable 
and profitable ways during the winter-months. One 
way to get fun out of it is by the making of silhouettes. 
This early and primitive way to produce likenesses has 
had quite a revival of late, and it is amazing how much 
of character and individuality can be obtained in this 
simple manner. There are many ways to produce sil- 
houettes — some by straight photography and others 
entirely without its aid. To make them without a 
camera, place the sitter as near as possible to a wall on 
which has been fastened a piece of smooth, white paper. 
A strong light is then arranged so that a clear-cut 
shadow of the profile falls on the paper. This is traced 
as accurately as possible with a pencil. Having ob- 
tained the outline in this manner, there are two ways 
to finish the silhouette, both of which were used in the 
old specimens that have been handed down to us. One 
was to cut out carefully the profile from the white 
paper, leaving the white margin, which is then mounted 
over black paper or silk, the opening in the paper 
making the picture. The other method is to transfer 
the outline to a piece of black paper, and cut out as 
before, only in this case the piece cut out is the one to 
be used, and, when mounted on white, it produces the 
same effect as the previous method. Of course, by 
this method the image is approximately life-size, and 
an evening’s sport may be provided by making fifteen 
or twenty of “prominent citizens” or friends, and hav- 
ing them numbered and shown on an easel to be iden- 
tified by the company. A silhouette so made may be 
copied in the camera to any desired size, and prints 
made on a grade of paper that gives strong contrast. 

Another way to make a silhouette utilizes the cam- 
era; yet it is not a photographic method. To employ it, 
the sitter may posed on either side of a brightly 
lighted white screen. In one case, the shadow is thrown 
sharply upon the screen; in the other, the unlighted 
head is seen cutting against the luminous screen, so 
that on the ground-glass it gives simply the outline. 
The camera is focused sharply to give on the ground- 
glass an image of the desired size. The worker then 
places a piece of white tissue-paper over the ground- 
glass and carefully traces the image thereon. The sub- 
sequent operations are the same as for the life-size 
silhouette. 

The third way is a strictly photographic one. To 
utilize it, some sort of tent-arrangement must be im- 
provised in which the subject may be screened from 
the light. When the bust-view is the one desired, tall 
screens may be used. They should be placed far enough 
apart to allow the placing of a chair between, with 
room for the sitter at right angles to the camera. A 
heavy, dark cloth is thrown across the top to exclude 
all light, forming a dark tunnel, in the farther end of 
which the sitter is placed so as to be shielded completely 
from all light. Beyond the sitter, and at a distance 
sufficiently great to allow no shadow upon it, is placed 
a brilliantly lighted white background. The camera at 
the other end of the tunnel is focused sharply upon the 
sitter, and a very short exposure made with a rather 
slow plate. 

Developing should be done with a strong developer, 
and one should work always for contrast. The print 
should be on a paper that gives strong contrast, and the 
image should be a dead black on a pure white ground. 

To obtain the line at the base of the silhouette, a 
piece of black paper may be cut and glued to the plate, 
or opaque may be used. If your background is as dense 
as it should be, any difference in density between it 
and the paper or opaque will not print. The shape of 
this line is quite a study, and if one has the opportunity 


to observe any number of old examples, it will be seen 
that it varies with the subject, and is graceful and care- 
fully balanced, to give suitable support to the head. If 
a hand-camera is to be used for making silhouettes by 
this method, it will be necessary to use the portrait- 
attachment. The camera should be placed on a tripod 
or other rigid support, the attachment put in place 
and the distance measured accurately, according to the 
directions that come with attachment. If the light is 
reasonably strong on the background, the shortest ex- 
posure that can easily be given with the shutter set 
on B (bulb) should give enough time. 

In the early examples, more than a simple bust- 
picture was seldom, if ever, attempted. But in these 
modern days most elaborate three-quarter and full- 
length poses are often shown. One of the most success- 
ful posters, advertising Maude Adams in “The Legend 
of Leonora,” was a three-quarter silhouette showing 
the judge leaning over the high desk, while ‘* Leonora’’ 
reaches her bouquet up to him. Many quaint costumes 
may be devised and original poses thought out — the 
chief essential in all is that the heads be in profile, if a 
likeness is desired. Some aid in carrying out costume, 
etc., may be had by using opaque on the negative. The 
collar in a silhouette of a man’s head is a case in point. 


Snow-Pictures 


THERE are many amateur photographers who begin 
their camera-experiences in the winter-months, having 
become owners of their equipment at Christmas-time, 
perhaps, and who find their results anything but satis- 
factory. Either their snow is a blank expanse of white 
paper, and their trees inky black and without detail, 
or else the snow looks smudgy and gray, the whole 
print being flat and dingy. 

The former case, perhaps, is less frequent, and is 
caused by underexposure and overdevelopment. It is 
not easy to underexpose snow-views, however, and a 
far more common cause of failure is overexposure. For 
an ordinary snapshot in summer, the instantaneous 
exposure (marked J on the shutter face) is used with 
the largest opening or stop. The stops are sometimes 
indicated by numbers 1, 2, 3, in which 1 is the largest. 
In the more scientific shutters, however, they are indi- 
cated by their proper system of markings, and run 
8, 16, 32, 64; if the U.S. system is used, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64; or if the F system, 4.5, 5.6, 6.3, 8, 11, 22, 32, 
etc. When these numberings are used, the small num- 
bers stand for the large stops just as in the 1, 2, 3 
method. 

For snapshots in summer, the exposure in ordinary 
circumstances is 3's second with U. S. 8 (F/11); but in 
winter, when everything is clothed in white, and the 
light is reflected from myriads of white surfaces, the 
next smaller opening can be used. In cameras where 
there is no way to regulate the shutter, except for in- 
stantaneous and time exposures, this is the only way 
to get around the difficulty. Of course, this applies to 
views in broad sunlight. If the sun is not shining, or it 
is very early or very late in the day, the larger opening 
should be used. It should also be used when the camera 
is pointed toward the light, and there are trees or other 
objects in heavy shadow. 

The toward-the-light picture is especially well 
adapted to snow-subjects. A lawn or other seemingly 
smooth surface in a foreground, that under a broad 
light from behind the camera would photograph as a 
detailless spot of white, takes on a wealth of detail 
with the light from the other direction. Every little 
irregularity of surface casts a shadow that breaks up 
the even tone and gives variety and movement. The 
long shadows of trees, shrubs or flower-stalks, falling 
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HOLDING CONSULTATION 


H. B. RUDOLPH 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


toward the camera, also add greatly to the variety and 
interest of the foreground. 

In taking pictures that are classed as records, how- 
ever, the light should strike the subject at an angle, 
not shining toward the camera, nor yet from directly 
behind it. If a group or single figure is to be taken 
against a background of snow, the face will show 
lighter if the head has a background of darker tone, 
such as evergreens or distant buildings. Work in the 
winter is a little more difficult than in the warmer 
months; but some of the results are well worth the 
extra effort. KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Color-Sensitive Plates Without a 
Yellow Filter 

THERE are at present on the market a number of 
orthochromatized plates whose coating has also re- 
ceived a yellow dye with the object of rendering un- 
necessary the use of a yellow ray-filter for quenching 
the excess of blue rays. The proper effect of the colors, 
however, cannot be obtained so well as by using a 
suitable yellow filter, as will be seen by the following 
observations. Let us suppose that the coating of such 
a dryplate consists of ten layers. The upper layer will 
correspond to a yellow filter which will absorb one- 
tenth of the blue rays; the second layer will corre- 
spond to a filter of two-tenths, and so on. Only when 
the action reaches the tenth or lowest layer will the 
action equal that of a full yellow filter. It is therefore 
clear that we will have a series of pictures covering 
each other of varying color-rendition, which will be 


more nearly correct the deeper they are in the coating. 
Should the correct picture lie in the middle, the over- 
lying layers will show a too strong and the underlying 
ones a too weak action of the blue. Now these ex- 
tremes can perhaps be equalized in practice, but only 
where there is abundant exposure and the development 
reaches the bottom. Underexposure must always lead 
to a failure to shut out all the blue, and therefore an 
incorrect rendering of the light-values of the colors. 
This also occurs when the development does not reach 
the bottom layer. 

Dr. Liippo-Cramer bathed ordinary dryplates in the 
color-sensitizing solution recommended by Dr. Kénig 
(200 ccm. water, 9 g. rapid filter yellow, 20 ccm. eryth- 
rosin solution 1 to 500), for five minutes, and then dried 
them. With these plates he made photographs of a 
Hiibl color-table — the first with a short exposure, the 
second doubling the time and the third with four times 
the exposure of the first. The first showed the blue 
lighter than the yellow; in the second the blue was 
about equal in value to the yellow, but lighter than the 
green; in the third the blue was darker than the yellow, 
but about equal to the green. Only in a fourth plate, 
which was exposed forty times as long as the first, and 
was developed physically later, had the colors the same 
values as when seen by the eye. It will therefore be 
seen that the color-rendition approached nearer reality 
with extended exposure. Dr. Liippo-Cramer draws from 
this that “it is necessary in all cases to give fullest ex- 
posure and suitable development to plates that have a 
yellow-filter coating.” — Photo-W ochenblatt. 
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ANSWERS TO overes 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ERa, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
ts desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 


P. W. D.— Transferring photographs to watch- 
dials can be done by the collodion emulsion or the car- 
bon process. But as this requires considerable tech- 
nical skill, we recommend that you entrust the work 
to a reliable expert, such as The 
O'Hara Waltham Dial Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass., who would put the 
photograph on and make it perma- 
nent by baking it. The Carman 
Art-Company, 79 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, do fine work by the car- 
bon transfer process. The cost 
would be $3.00; the Waltham firm’s 
charge about $9.00. 

R. U. A—To ensure good 
cloud-effects in general land- 
scape-work, you need both an or- 
thochromatic plate and a_color- 
screen; one alone is not sufficient. 
Since you appear to prefer Seed 
plates, use Seed Orthochromatic, 
which are the same speed as the 
Seed 26x you now employ. Ordi- 
nary landscape-work does not re- 
quire a screen so deep as your 10- 
time screen. A three- or four-time 
screen would be ample unless abso- 
lute color-rendering is a considera- 
tion, as in the photographing of 
furniture, paintings similar 
commercial work. Try a Burke & 
James 3-time screen. 

H. W. S.— Taking pictures 
from an airplane requires both 
nerve and unusual technical ability. 
The exposures must be very short 
because of the great speed at which 
the airplane travels and the verita- 
ble flood of light radiating in all di- 
rections. At a greater height than 
about four thousand feet, satisfac- 
tory pictures are almost unobtain- 
able, as the particles of water and 
dust suspended in the atmosphere 
affect the definition of the picture. 
A two- or three-time screen is of 
great importance; and at great alti- 
tudes, where the blue of the sky is 
intense, a six-time screen will pro- 
duce the best negative. 

T. S. H— An aplanat lens is 
one which is capable of good defi- 
nition at a large aperture, because 
chromatic and spherical aberrations 
have been sufficiently corrected. 
The name is generally applied to 
lenses of the rapid rectilinear type. 


“ 
The aplanat is not an anastigmat LET IT COME! 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


lens. 


B. C. D.— An unsymmetrical anastigmat may 
be used for enlarging-purposes, but it must be re- 
versed so that the front lens, which, when used on an 
ordinary camera is towards the distant object, will be 
towards the bromide paper, whereas the back lens will 
be towards the negative. On this basis the lens will be 
employed under conditions similar to normal use in a 
camera, i.e., object farthest from the front lens and 
plate nearest the back lens. If an unsymmetrical lens 
is used for enlarging-purposes, with the front lens 
towards the negative in the usual manner, the fine 
spherical correction will be lost, and even a fair result 
can be obtained only by the aid of a small stop. The 
more rapid, the greater will be the defect. 

J. M. B.— A rapid symmetrical lens is a rapid 
rectilinear with the front and back combinations of 
similar construction and of equal focal length. 


E. J. BROWN 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 


Address all prints for crit ing viteieliceaiaa 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 


process. 


M. C. S.—* The Path to the Old Mill” is an attract- 
ive subject, to which you have done full justice. The 
only exception is the proportions of the picture, and 
the halation of the foliage against a tensely white sky. 
The foreground is taken up by a sunlit path edged by 
foliage and shrubbery, and leads up to the old mill it- 


omit the very dark-colored flowers and use only the 
white or light-colored ones, or vice versa? In either 
case the light should be controlled and full exposure 
given. Your picture is considerably underexposed. 
With the small stop you used, at least 25 seconds, or 
even 30 seconds, would have been better than the 2 
seconds you gave. 

. E. W.— “A Hillside Path,” representing the 
trunk of an oak-tree at the right, and a path at the left 
with light trees and hillside in the distance, is exceed- 
ingly well composed, lighted and broadly treated. The 
values are very good indeed. There is just enough 
softness in the print to yield a very pleasing effect. In 
printing, the top part of the tree— which extends 
above and beyond the limits of the picture-area — 
could be made lighter, and logically so, as the branches 
which cast this heavy shadow on the tree-trunk are 
beyond the range of the picture. The mass of foliage, 
in the upper right-hand corner, near the tree-trunk, is 
needlessly black, and could be lightened to good ad- 


GOLDENROD 


LOUIS R. MURRAY 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


self. For this reason, the distracting and scattered 
mass of white and halated foliage should be modified, 
if not entirely eliminated. You may yet be able to 
correct this disfiguring portion of an otherwise very 
pleasing picture. 

B. R. — Your “Path in the Woods” is very attractive, 
pictorially as well as technically. It is well balanced, 
although somewhat symmetrical; but the objects in 
the extreme distance are just as sharp as those in the 
foreground. The picture should have been focused so 
that the most distant objects were less sharp than those 
in the foreground —a gradual decrease of sharpness 
from the trees in the foreground to those most distant. 

R. B.— Your flower-study shows no attempt at 
composition or harmony, the white and dark masses 
being scattered indiscriminately throughout the 
picture-space. Your problem is a very difficult one 
and should be avoided rather than chosen. Why not 


vantage. With these modifications, made quite easily, 
the picture would improve immeasurably and be worthy 
a place in a photographic salon. 

“An Autumn Morning” is very similar in con- 
struction to “A Hillside Path;’’ but contains a number 
of scattered masses of lights and blacks, thus marring 
the interest of the picture. It is not so well arranged 
as the other subject, and not in the same class with it — 
from a pictorial viewpoint. You have certainly a 
marked taste for pictorial composition, which, with 
more rm! and practice, will lead to better things. 

. H. S.— Your picture of oaks in diagonal per- 
spective, Aaa in the middle of August, is very good of 
the tree-trunks themselves; but the sunlight on the 
grass is dazzling white, without any detail or gradation. 
These masses of white resemble rather pure white 
snow, chalk or sugar, or any other white substitutes, 
but least of all do they bear any resemblance to grass. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


the tables on the opposite page. 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
5° X 2; 52° x 2; 30° x 34. JAN., Fers., Ocr. Mar., APR., May, June, 
TLatitude 60° N. multiply by 144; | 
55° x 1; 52° 1; 30° 14. al Bia] |. Els 3 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14;] | 2 Als/alz 
55° x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x Plzeial > 
—— 
10-11 aw. andi1-2 emu. a 
and 1-2 pm. | 3 | by 4 
am. and 4-5 | 3] 3 
6-7 a.m. and 5-6 p.m | 
| | | |3 
The ‘es given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 


changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 
SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 


heavy clouds; sunset- and _ sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 

ound; open beach, harbor- and 

shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 

light-colored objects; studies of dark 

clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 

jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
round ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
uildings showing both sunny and shady 

sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
omen | ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 

Average indoor-portraits in a 

well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the number 


in the third column 


aka 

U.S. 1 
232i U.S. 2 
Sasa 
U. S.3 
vu.s.s 

| U-8.% 
U. S. 32 
| U.S. 64 


F/4 
F/5.6 
F/6.3 
F/7 
F/11 
F/16 
F/22 
F/32 


xX 1/4 
XxX 1/2 
x 5/8 
xX 3/4 
x2 
x4 
x8 
xX 16 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multipl 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 nn | 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 


1/32 second. 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Tiford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 

Eastman Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 

Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 


Seed N ‘on-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 


Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 

Ortho. Process 
W. & W. Process Panchromatic 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Seed 26x 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Our Easter cover, a combination of photography 
and architectural decoration, was received with so 
much favor by our readers, that the Publisher resolved 
to prepare a similar design for the December issue, one 
suggesting the Christmas-spirit. Again Katherine 
Bingham furnished the photograph, which, pasted on 
a plain white mount, was given to Horace J. Phipps & 
Co., of Boston, makers of memorial windows, with the 
request to give it an appropriate setting in the Gothic 
style. .That the werk was done with exemplary skill 
and taste, is self-evident. The picture is repeated on 
page 271. 

The portraits by Norman Butler, one and all, have 
the impress of the artist’s personality — animated, 
vigorous, unfettered — conventionally consistent and 
interesting. There are obvious reasons for what he 
is doing — no hazarded pose or look, yet no deliberated 
preparation, but quick, sane action. Mr. Butler is 
evidently a man of energetic industry, who accom- 
plishes much and lets no grass grow under his feet. 
Data: Inez Milholland Boissevain, the noted suffra- 
gist — December 15, 1915, 10 a.m.; clear light, north 
window, city-apartment; j'5 Century View-Camera; 
15-inch Smith Semi-Achromatic; stop, F/8 or F/11; 
platinum print. 

“Look What He’s Doing!” page 256 — December 
17, 1915, about 2.30 p.m.; clear light, south; 12-inch 
Smith S. A.; stop, F/6. 

“Bow Wow!” page 257 — March 3, 1916, 2.30 p.m.; 
Smith lens; stop, F/6; clear light, west-window, city- 
apartment; quick bulb-exposure. 

“Baby Breneiser,” page 258— March 3, 1916, 
2p.m.; Smith lens; stop, F/6; clear light, west-window, 
city-apartment; quick bulb-exposure. 

Seed Orthonon Non-Hal., pyro developer and plat- 
inum E. B. used in all this work. 

“Supper-Time,” page 264, is one of the interesting 
series of pictures made from a spot in front of his home 
in tke city, by Fred Sutter, which illustrated an en- 
grossing and instructive essay, published in August 
Puoro-Era, 1915. It shows simply that the right man 
can make a pleasing and well-balanced picture, be the 
conditions what they may. Data: January 26, 1915, 
5.45 p.m.; no daylight left, only one arc-light burning; 
4 minutes’ exposure; 4 x 5 camera; No. 2 Darlot R. H.; 
9-inch focus; stop, F/11; Seed 30; M. Q. tubes, 4 x 5 
Cyko print. 

One of the most attractive pictures at the New Eng- 
land Convention, held last September, was “At the 
Harp,” by E. L. Byrd, page 265. It is a thoroughly 
consistent genre, soulful, as becomes the harpist-model, 
who is usually a young woman of engaging presence 
and who, as in this case, poses with exceeding grace. 
Data: Voigtlander portrait-lens; 5 x 7 Stanley plate; 
pyro; Artura print. 

The fire-scene, depicted by A. J. Tessier, page 266, 
is animated and effective. Though the smoke is appar- 
ently not yet under control, Mr. Tessier’s camera cer- 
tainly was. The result is eminently satisfactory, in 
every way. Data: 5 x 7 Premo camera; 8}-inch Goerz 
Dagor, F/6.8, used at full opening; June 14, 1914, 
5.30 a.M.; very poor light; 5x 7 dryplate used; pyro; 
5 x 7 print on Glossy Velox, M. Q. developed. 

The photography of statuary, treated so ably by 


W. W. Klenke in Puoro-Era for April, 1913, and form- 
ing the subject of a very successful competition (see 
Puoro-Era, 1911), is an activity that merits more 
attention from photographers than it has received in 
the past. Besides being a source of much satisfaction 
and potential profit, this work is a wonderful prepara- 
tion for lighting and modeling in portraiture, and forms 
a special, important course in European schools of 
photography. A remarkably successful example of 
statuary-photography is “Mignon,” by S. Almquist, 
of Helsingborg, Sweden, page 267. Not only is the eye 
attracted to the beautiful play of light and shade — 
no dazzling highlights or opaque shadows, but a full 
scale of quotations — but held captive by the beautiful 
figure of a young girl, in an attitude of graceful repose. 
Mignon — as every one familiar with German liter- 
ature knows — was an Italian maiden in Goethe’s 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” represented as 
petite of figure and incomprehensible, yet beautiful 
and full of sensibility, and secretly in love with Wil- 
helm, her protector, who feels for her nothing but 
kindness and compassion. She at last becomes insane 
and dies, the victim of her hopeless attachment. Aize- 
lin, a French scupltor, is the author of this exquisite 
marble statue; also of “Psyche,” a pensive, seated 
figure in the Luxembourg Museum, Paris. The statue 
of “Mignon” is in Helsingborg, Sweden. High praise is 
due Mr. Almquist for the extreme skill and taste 
displayed in photographing the beautiful werk of art. 

Katherine Bingham, editor of our pictorial com- 
petitions, is the author of a number of delightful sea- 
pieces, of which “‘The Outgoing Tide,” page 268, is an 
example. Miss Bingham is one of the most versatile 
professional workers in this country — successful in all 
that she undertakes. 

The picture of Burrud, the motion-picture camerist, 
and his Mexican guard, page 269, is a very successful 
piece of phctography, considering the danger and ex- 
citement under which it was made. As data are lack- 
ing, the reader will derive satisfaction from the ac- 
companying narrative. PHoto-Era is indebted to the 
Century Company for the use of the halftone. 

Original and attractive in pictorial design, and per- 
fect in all that pertains to technique, Mr. Castner’s 
landscape, page 270, merits a conspicuous place among 
the masterpieces of winter-photography. The point of 
view has been chosen with rare artistic judgment, and 
the management of the chiaroscuro shows complete 
mastery of technical resources. The whole range of 
tonal values is a delight to the eye. 

“‘Christmas-Morn,” by Katherine Bingham, page 
271, has already been mentioned in connection with 
this month’s cover-design. 

From his well-filled cabinets, G. R. Ballance, of San 
Mamette, on Lake Lugano, sends a number of views 
of the famous Dolomites — taken, of course, before the 
present war — of which the gem is presented on page 
273. This beautiful and geologically remarkable region 
is not many miles distant from the scenes of sanguinary 
conflicts between the Austrians and Italians. With 
his clear understanding of mountain-scenery, its changes 
and moods, Mr. Ballance has solved the atmospheric 
mystery of these gigantic limestone blocks, and by 
means of his wonder-camera has produced the most 
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attractive series of pictures of the Dolomites of which 
Pxoro-Era has knowledge. The entrancing beauty of 
his effects of sunlight and atmosphere, and his mastery 
of pictorial composition, have given an artistic dis- 
tinction to his Alpine scenery of Central Europe not 
matched by those of any other camera-artist. 

The picture on page 273 represents the church of 
Colfosco relieved against the Sella group, in the province 
of Tyrol. The latter is one of the most northerly of the 
Austrian Dolomites. Its highest peak, Boéspitze, 
10,340 feet high, lies about twenty-three miles almost 
due east of Botzen, and about ten miles northeast of 
the Rosengarten group. The little village of Colfosco 
lies at its northern base, at an altitude of 5,400 feet. 
It is in the highest and most picturesque portion of the 
Corvara Valley, an offshoot of the Enneberg Valley, 
also known as the Gader-Thal. The inhabitants of 
Colfosco, also known as Kollfoschg, use the “Ladin” 
language as their native idiom, though many of them 
also speak German. The little church is quite typical 
of those found all through that section of Tyrol, and 
is an excellent example of the oriental influence trans- 
mitted through Venice to that whole region. 

The long-anticipated spirit of Christmas is here, and 
here with all its manifold joys and occasional momen- 
tary sorrows, as depicted by Miss Reinecke on page 
275. This is no laughing-matter — to mar the happi- 
ness of defenseless little ones around the festive Christ- 
mas-tree. Peace should be allowed to prevail among 
the beneficiaries of “‘Santa’s” bounty. The fortunately 
passing grief of young America, as he misses a partic- 
ularly brilliant block, is well expressed, as is also the 
interesting episode in a probably larger scene of gaiety 
and good cheer. 

Like the fragments of an old English Abby, an old 
Greek Temple in ruin and decay, as may be found in 
Southern Italy, is more picturesque than it was when 
first erected. The camerist so fortunate as to have 
journeyed in these remote regions, and to have returned 
with personally made photographs thereof — like our 
contributor, E. C. Day — is to be envied. Indeed, he 
deserves to be complimented on the artistic judgment 
and skill in perpetuating a scene as strikingly pictur- 
esque as on page 276, although, it is true, too strongly 
emphasized (overcorrected) to be true to nature. Data: 
July 1, 1913, 1 p.m.; sun with cloud; No. 3 (3} x 44) Ko- 
dak; Eastman N. Cc. Film; 53-inch R. R. lens: stop, 
U. S. 4, slow instant. exposure; 5-time ray-filter; en- 
larged glossy print, as on page 276. 

What painter would not envy Mary L. Smith her 
ability to produce so animated and pleasing a child- 
portrait as decorates page 278. The juvenile portrait 
from the brush of the average professional painter re- 
sembles a wooden image more than it does the expres- 
sive and graceful model. It’s an old story, and sensible 
easel-artists appreciate the superior portrait-work of 
the photographers of children, of which the women 
form a large, if not the largest, portion. Miss Smith 
has certainly portrayed the joy, innocence and charm 
of childhood in a masterful composition. Her picture is 
wholesome in treatment, and reveals the original re- 
sourcefulness of the artist. 

Louis Fleckenstein, the successful portrait-photog- 
rapher of Los Angeles, cannot forget that he was grad- 
uated from the carefree school of amateur photography, 
in which he was accustomed to pick his subjects whither 
fancy would take him. He still seeks occasional diver- 
sion in fields where lie picturesque themes, as “ Diverted 
Attention,” page 280, amply testifies. Data: August, 
3 p.m.; sunlight; 5 x 7 Premo; 14-inch “‘Smith;” stop, 
F/8; y second; Polychrome plate; Rodinal; 5 x 7 Azo 
print for half-tone. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


To let Puoto-Era readers share a family secret — 
and have n’t they a right to know the character of the 
monthly competitions? — I have taken them into my 
confidence on previous occasions, so why not this 
time? 

The entries in the “Animals in Landscape” contest 
were numerous but disappointing. Editor Katherine 
Bingham, in her advance elucidation of the subject, 
stated that it was animals, and not the landscape, that 
should dominate the picture. In “‘Landscapes with 
Animals,” the case is different; there the animals are 
subordinated to the Jandscape. Therefore, pictures 
that did not conform to the requirements as thus set 
forth received no official recognition, although the jury 
decided in favor of a picture by Alexander Murray, 
without, however, bestowing the highest award. When 
they announced “Animals in Landscape,” the Editors 
realized the difficulty of the subject — the management 
of the open-air models with the view to securing har- 
monious groupings and a pleasing combination of ani- 
mals and landscape. But they knew the industry and 
determination of the average camera-enthusiast, and 
the stimulus that accompanies the quest for an object 
that has the element of uncertainty. They also knew 
that, with skill and perseverance, successful pictures of 
the character suggested could be secured. But they did 
not think that there were camerists who could be satis- 
fied with pictures containing fragments of animals, or 
in which cattle or sheep were represented as running 
about promiscuously. In some instances the subjects 
were seen standing in a field of ox-eye daisies, which, 
viewed in receding perspective, produced masses or 
patches of dense white running across the picture, and 
formed a disquieting and objectionable effect. In other 
cases, the landscape-setting was extremely attractive 
and appropriate, but the subjects — cows, sheep or 
horses — were grouped inartistically or were left to 
roam about at will. Some entries, presumably “first- 
attempts,” bordered on the ludicrous. Here, at the ex- 
treme margins, would be seen the hind-quarters of a 
cow or a horse, when it probably never occured to the 
embryonic artist to trim off these anatomical fragments 
~ the sake of artistic harmony. But may he live and 

earn! 

“Highland Cattle,”’ page 283, has the unusual effect 
of a painting or a fine steel-engraving — true, at least, 
of the original print. Here, the interest is divided 
equally between the animals and the setting, and 
neither yields to the other in pictorial attractiveness. 
The light in these woods is feeble, yet clear and evenly 
distributed. The picture, in its rich low tone, exerts a 
mysterious charm and, together with its feeling of calm 
repose, is pleasing to contemplate. Data: July, 4 p.m.; 
good light; 4 x 5 Premo; 63-inch Bausch & Lomb Special 
Universal, at F/16; 4 second exposure; 4 x 5 Imperial 
S. R. Plate; Amidol, in tray; 6} x 84 enlargement on 
Pp. M.C. No. @. 

Sheep ascending a slope is a subject that has been 
treated many times before, yet Mr. Stelcik, in the 
arrangement of his picture, page 285, is quite uncon- 
ventional, and unconsciously so. One admires the effect 
of light on the two groups of sheep, and the two-part 
background. The picture with a degree of novelty fills 
the space admirably, and here, as elsewhere, Mr. Stel- 
cik has given convincing evidence of his true artistic 
temperament. Data: July, 4 p.m.; bright light: 5 x 7 
Conley camera; 8-inch R. O. lens; stop, F/8; y$a sec- 
ond; 5 x 7 Standard Orthonon; pyro in tray; 5 x 7 
Azo A. 

(Continued on page 298) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


A Sensational Resemblance 


Tue large portrait of Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, by George J. Kos- 
suth, of Wheeling, W. Va., which was in the Grand 


RICHARD WAGNER 


FRANZ HANFSTAENGL 


Portrait Class of the recent New England Convention, 
attracted considerable attention. It occurred to but 
few of those who saw this excellent profile that it sug- 
gested a similar one of Richard Wagner, of whose oper- 
atic works Dr. Muck is a masterful interpreter. 

The second day of the convention saw the familiar 
Wagner portrait, a photograph from life by Hanfstaengl, 
of Munich, hang beside Dr. Muck’s portrait. Result — 
an immediate sensation, much speculation and conse- 
quent affirmation. Of all the eminent living musicians 
of Germany, Dr. Muck is, perhaps, the only one who is 
entirely smooth shaven. It may be that, proud of his 
resemblance to the great German composer, he wishes 
to emphasize it in this way. 


Ne 
The Angle of Reflection 


Miss C., beginner, to photographic expert — “I read 
now and then about the so-called angle or line of in- 
cidence and of reflection. Can you explain this to me?” 

P. E. — “Have you ever studied optics?” 


Miss C.—-“‘No; I have n't the least idea what it 
means.” 

P. E.— “Well, then; here’s a good illustration. 
You were at Mrs. A.’s house-party, if I remember 
rightly.” 

Miss C. — “Indeed, I was, and had an elegant time.” 

P. E.— “Well, here’s what I saw. I was standing 
leisurely in the hallway, below the stairs that go up to 
the second floor, and happened to glance in the direction 
of the large, glazed picture that hangs opposite the 
first landing. Standing where I was, and looking 
upward at the picture, I saw reflected there a far more 


DR. KARL MUCK GEO. J. KOSSUTH 


interesting picture. About half-way up the stairs sat 
a young couple acting as if nobody saw them. The 
gentleman, encouraged by the semi-darkness overhead, 
was quite demonstrative in his attentions to his charm- 
ing companion, who seemed to enjoy the fun.” 

Miss C.— “Oh, were n’t you mean to watch us! 
(After her seeming indignation had subsided) But what 
has your detective-work got to do with optics?” 

P. E.— “Just this. An imaginary line from your 
sweet self, just where you sat, to the picture below 
which acted as a mirror, would be the line of incidence. 
Quite an incident — pardon me! And a line from that 
reflection down to my innocently observing eye, the 
line of reflection.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


A. H. Beardsley Tendered Farewell Luncheon 


A. H. Bearps former advertising-manager of the 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Company, of New York 
City, was tendered a farewell luncheon at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, by the management of the com- 
pany, represented by Mr. Fred Schmid and Mr. Henry 
J. Hengsbach. The occasion was the departure of Mr. 
Beardsley for Boston, to join the editorial staff of 
Puoro-Era Macazine. This tribute reflects credit 
upon Mr. Beardsley and the company with which he 


has been associated. 


Garo’s Wonderful Show of Portraits 


“Ts n’t it wonderful what photography can do!” ex- 
claimed an eminent art-critic, after he had admired the 
collection of sixty gum-portraits by John H. Garo that 
were exhibited at the Boston Art Club, several weeks 
ago. 

“You mean — what a photographer can do,” quickly 
replied the Editor, who overhead the dubious compli- 
ment paid to the genius of one of the world’s foremost 
camera-artists. Then followed a brief exchange of 
arguments, the art-critic lowering his colors at his op- 
ponent’s decisive remarks: “Other photographers who 
use the same apparatus and materials seem quite un- 
able to produce results like these. It ’s the man behind 
the gun who is responsible for the telling shots.” 

The display was remarkable, first, that it was com- 
posed of portraits of men prominent in the professional, 
art and mercantile life of Greater Boston — painters, 
sculptors, architects, musicians, jurists, financiers, 
publishers, merchants, journalists and authors — an 
aggregation representing intellect, power and wealth. 
Second, diversified as were the activities and the per- 
sonalities of the individuals portrayed, each was, so to 
speak, a distinctive and highly individualized type, 
made so by the interpretive genius of the artist. By 
using the multiple-gum process, Mr. Garo has at his 
command a means of artistic expression that, in his 
hands, is searching, flexible and effective, and enables 
him to produce pictures which, though in monochrome, 
rival in subtlety, power and impressiveness the finest 
work of the painter. In accuracy and beauty of model- 
ing and anatomical truth, alone, these gum-portraits 
of Mr. Garo’s would seem to have the effect of dis- 
couraging the professional portrait-painter, to whom 
they appear as a revelation of an entirely new art. Con- 
venticnal lighting was thrown to the winds. Unusual 
but legitimate plays of light were utilized to bring out 
individual traits of character and expression, whether 
executive force, imagination, combativeness, cynicism, 
vacillation or sensuality. They were, withal, masterly 
in composition and treatment, and with adequate at- 
tention to important details. The management of the 
hands and of the usually obtrusive collar and cuffs 
showed judicious contro] in matters of technique. In 
the short space of this notice, it is impossible to dwell 
upon the special merits of each of this remarkable 
series of portraits; but among those that stood out 
among the rest, by reason of particular traits of char- 
acterization and technique, were John J. Enneking, 
Professor Hugo Muensterberg, the late Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Hon. Samuel L. Powers (president of the 


Boston Art Club), Philip Little, Clarence Barron, Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart, Moorfield Storey, Prof. 
George H. Bartlett, Dr. Karl Muck and Ivan Morawski. 
Thus the season of 1916-17 at the Boston Art Club was 
opened quite auspiciously, and however brilliant the 
exhibitions that are to follow, they cannot dim the 
beauty and solid merit of the Garo gallery of portraits. 


Augustus Marshall 


Avucustus MarsHALL, Boston’s oldest photographer, 
died November 2, at his home in Newton, Mass., after 
an illness of a week. He was about eighty-one years of 
age. He made his first pictures in 1858, and, until quite 
recently, had been at work at his studio, 16 Arlington 
Street. He first started in business in 1860, at 63 Court 
Street, at a time when there were listed in the Boston 
City Directory fifty daguerreotypists and twelve pho- 
tographers. Mr. Marshall took pictures of many of 
the celebrities that lived in Boston, as well as many 
distinguished visitors, among them Henry Wilson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Theodore Parker, William 
Morris Hunt, Teresa Carreno, then a child-pianist, 
and-John B. Gough. 


A. MARSHALL CLEMENTINE E. MAHN 


During the Civil War, Mr. Marshall took pictures of 
many famous soldiers, and his gallery has been regarded 
as of high historical interest. In the seventies, he made 
a specialty of portraits on porcelain plates, which en- 
joyed great popularity. Despite his advancing years, 
Mr. Marshall maintained a high artistic standard, his 
portrait of Walter Brackett, the painter — published 
in Pooro-Era several years ago — being recognized by 
artists, generally, as a masterpiece in portrait-charac- 
terization. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 295) 
Beginners’ Competition 


H. B. Rupotrn begins this month’s competition with 
a rare artistic achievement, page 289. The first thing 
that impresses the discriminating observer is the re- 
markably felicitous grouping of the white-feathered 
models, quite suggestive of a quacking conference. The 
truthful rendering of the downy texture of the birds is 
one of the technical excellences of this extremely suc- 
cessful picture. Data: August, 5 p.m.; hazy; 5 x 7 
Graflex; 81-inch B. & L. Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; abs 
second; Stanley; hydro-metol in tray; enlarged on 
P.M. ©. No. 6. 

There is something irresistible in the portrayal of a 
child at play, as in E. J. Brown’s genre, page 290. The 
attitude of expectation as expressed by look and ges- 
ture, has been rendered very successfully. The lack of 
brilliancy or snap is due, probably, to short develop- 
ment or to the use of an inadequate printing-medium. 
Data: June; good light; 4 x 5 Graflex; 10-inch Ic Tessar; 
stop, F/4.5; z}y second; 4 x 5 Standard Orthonon; 
M. Q.; enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide paper. 

A very pretty combination of wild-flower and but- 
terfly has been pictured by Louis R. Murray, on page 
291. The application of a dark backgrcund to set off 
the objects, adds greatly to the effectiveness of the 
composition. Data: September 1, 1916, 2 p.m.; 5 x 7 
Premo; 93-inch R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 16; Ingento C 
ray-filter; east-window, sunlight outside, but through 
window; 3 minutes; 5 x 7 Standard Orthonon; E. K. 
pyro-soda in tank; Enlarging Cyko print. 


{New Distinction for Dr. J. M. Eder 


Tue excitement and stress consequent upon the 
European war do not seem to obstruct progressive 
activities in the field of science. PHoto-Era has just 
been informed, from Vienna, that Court-Councillor Dr. 
Josef Maria Eder has been recently made a member of 
the department of the Mathematical Physical Class 
of the Imperial Academy of Science, at Vienna. 

Dr. Eder has for many years been the director of the 
Royal Imperial Graphic and Technical School and Re- 
search Institute, and also professor at the Royal Im- 
perial Technical High School in Vienna. 

Honors such as these may not mean much to Amer- 
ican minds; but among the actively progressive and 
scientific countries of Europe, where solid achievements 
are appreciated at their full value, their recipients some- 
times consider such honors as the crowning success of 
their life’s labors in their particular field of activity. 
Dr. Eder, more than any other living individual, has 
devoted himself assiduously and successfully to re- 
search work in photographic science, and deserves all 
the honors that may be bestowed upon him. 


New Haven Camera Club 


Dec. 7. Regular business-meeting and interchange 
of lantern-slides. 

“Bromide-Enlarging,” demonstration by Dr. 
T. S. Bronson. 

Dec. 21. “‘Insect-Photography,” Mr. B. H. Walden. 

Dec. 28. “Toning Lantern-Slides,” Mr. H. D. Vincent. 


Frank R. LAwrEnceE, Secretary. 


Lottie —‘ He wore my photograph over his heart, and 
it stopped the bullet.” 

Tottte —“‘I’m not surprised, darling; it would stop a 
clock.” — Sketch. 


Dec. 14. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue Camera-Man — His adventures in many fields, 
with practical suggestions for the amateur. By 
Francis A. Collins. 12mo, 325 pages, 32 full-page 
illustrations (original photographs). Price, cloth, 
$1.30 net. New York: The Century Co. 

“The Camera-Man”’ is a book that every camerist 
should read — one that deals with the exploits and 
experiences of a daring motion-picture photographer 
in perilous situations on Mexican and European battle- 
fields. This hero of many thrilling adventures, an ex- 
pert in every branch of photography, tells his story in 
a frank and delightful way and with scrupulous accu- 
racy. We have, ourselves, yielded to the charm of Mr. 
Collins’ book, and with pleasure reprint — elsewhere in 
this issue — typical episodes of the camera-man’s ac- 
tivity in foreign lands. The volume abounds in prac- 
tical work of interest to the amateur eager to enter the 
fascinating and profitable field of kinematography, 
and its author explains freely the methods that brought 
him success and fame. He tells how the motion-picture 
camera is used on the firing-line, in the trenches, in the 
air, at sea and elsewhere, and explains the news-value 
of the results obtained. 

The book thus answers accurately important ques- 
tions propounded by amateur camerists eager to know, 
from an authoritative source, the secrets, possibilities 
and professional value of motion-picture photography. 


The Annual Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Pictorial Photog- 
raphy will be held in the Art-Galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1 to 31, 1917, in- 
clusive. 

All prints submitted will be passed upon by an im- 
partial and thoroughly competent Committee of Selec- 
tion. Prints that possess the highest merits in artistic 
expression and execution will be hung. 

The Pittsburgh Salon is distinctive in its annual ex- 
hibitions, being held in the spacious galleries of the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Entry-blanks, containing full information and con- 
ditions of the Salon, may be obtained by addressing 
C. E. Beeson, Secretary, 1900 Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Last day of entry, Saturday, February 10, 1917. 


Novel Use of the Wide-Angle Lens 


A MAN of tremendous size, tall and broad, entered 
the Brazier studio, recently, to have his photograph 
taken. Surveying the huge proportions of his customer, 
the photographer said, good naturedly: “This is where 
my wide-angle view-lens will come in mighty handy.” 

Ne 


“You remember the portrait of Mr. A. in the Garo 
show at the Boston Art Club, not long ago?” 

“Indeed, I do; but I did n’t care for the subject.” 

“It was true to the life.” 

“T know it was; but it lacked character.” 


— 
Say 
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Useful Tables for the Photographer 


A NEW edition of “Useful Tables for the Photogra- 
pher,” issued by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, is now ready for distribution. The 
portrait-photographer will find valuable tables, cover- 
ing angles of view, hyperfocal distances, stop-systems, 
image-heights at varying studio-distances, lens-notes 
and other practical information. A request for this 
helpful booklet will receive prompt attention. 


E. L. Hamilton with Wollensak Co. 


Mr. E. L. Hamitton, for some four or five years 
connected with the Kansas City Photo-Supply Co., 
has been appointed assistant-manager of the Promo- 
tion of Trade Department of the Wollensak Optical 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Hamilton is a pro- 
gressive and most congenial sort of fellow, well versed 
in the photographic industry, and the bulk of his work 
will be to travel in the interest of the Wollensak Opti- 
cal Company through the middle and far West. Mr. 
Dawes, manager of the Promotion of Trade Depart- 
ment, will spend most of his time in Rochester, as 
pressure of business demands his presence there. 


Fredol, a New Developer 


A NEw developer has recently been placed upon the 
market by Burke & James, Inc., of Chicago, called 
Fredol. A prominent Boston photographer, of ac- 
knowledged chemical ability, reports that he used Metol 
for part of an order, then he substituted Fredol (in the 
same formula) to finish his work. The completed order 
was uniformly excellent, in every respect. We under- 
stand from reliable sources that Fredol is meeting the 
requirements of photographers who use and appreciate 
a strictly first-class product. 


Artatone, the New Printing-Paper 


Ir was with pleasure that we read the attractive 
booklet, “‘Artatone for Prints and Enlargements,” 
issued by the International Photo-Sales Corporation, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. It is as much out 
of the ordinary in a typographical sense as Artatone 
prints and enlargements are in a photographic sense. 
Workers who desire a most expressive and artistic 
printing-medium, should send for this new booklet. 
Orders for Artatone may be sent direct, or placed 
through dealers. See advertisement. 


Snow-White 


No more practical article for the amateur and pro- 
fessional worker has been written on the use of white 
writing-fluid than by William S. Davis, in this issue. 
It not only exhausts the possibilities of applying this 
indispensable commodity, showing in detail how the 
diversified work may best be done, but its author is 
frank enough to recommend as the best preparation of 
its kind on the market, “‘Snow-White,”’ made and sold 
by J. W. Johnston, of Rochester, N. Y. The Publisher 
himself does not hesitate to endorse Mr. Davis’ 
opinion. 


Herman & Herman, Inc., Extend Service 


Herman & Herman, Inc., manufacturers of chem- 
icals, are actively extending their foreign service. On 
November 4, one of the vice-presidents, Mr. T. Ono, 
sailed for Japan to open offices in that country, and 
also to take charge of Herman & Herman’s business in 
the Far East. His headquarters will be in Osaka. On 
the same day, Mr. George W. Fiske — another officer 
of the company — sailed for South American ports. 
He will establish branches in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Buenos Aires and Santiago (Chile). 


The Roehrig’s Transparent Oil-Colors 


WE are pleased to announce a new and excellent 
article for coloring photographs — Roehrig’s Trans- 
parent Oil-Colors. These are endorsed and sold by 
leading dealers in New York and elsewhere. Rarely 
has an article met such instantaneous success. Inter- 
ested readers are urged to write immediately for de- 
scriptive matter, not omitting to mention PHoro-Era. 


The Campbell ‘‘ Universal’’ Flashlight Outfit 


Tue E. V. Campbell Company, of Richmond, Ind., 
announces a new “Universal’’ Flashlight Outfit which 
incorporates their popular “multiple-fuse” Ignition 
System. We regret not to have the space to describe 
in detail the many good points of this efficient equip- 
ment; but we do know that all inquiries addressed to 
the manufacturers will receive prompt and courteous 
attention. 


GermanfPhoto-Products in England 


Two out of the three weekly photographic journals 
have made their position quite clear with regard to 
enemy-products, now and after the war. Their pages, 
like those of The Photographic Dealer, will be 
closed absolutely to any announcements concerning 
them. Last month, we referred to the fact that the 
third weekly journal, The Amateur Photographer, had 
not up to that time made any declaration on the sub- 
ject, and added that, no doubt, this would be forth- 
coming in an early number. We were, therefore, pleased 
to see in that journal’s issue for July 31 a paragraph en- 
titled, ““No More German Goods.”” Upon reading the 
said paragraph, however, we formed the opinion that 
the policy of The Amateur Photographer is to express 
sympathy with every encouragement that can be given 
British manufacturers for the ousting of German prod- 
ucts. To state, “It is in the hands of the British public 
and the British manufacturers to see to it that no Ger- 
man firm ever gets a hold on the trade of this country 
again,” and, at the same time, to continue to insert ad- 
vertisements which must obviously serve to keep Ger- 
man good-will alive — as The Amateur Photographer is 
doing at the present time — leaves our poor brain in a 
confused condition.—The Photographic Dealer. 

We have already criticized the apparently incon- 
sistent attitude of an English cotemporary towards 
German-made products— see editorial, ““Made in 
Germany,” in our September issue — and are glad to 
note that, in the main, The Photographic Dealer agrees 
with us. 
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The Camera-Man’s Audacity 


Tue direct methods of the American news-photog- 
rapher can be depended upon to get results. An Amer- 
ican camera-man was assigned recently to make a 
portrait of General von Bissing in the palace of Brussels. 
The photographer applied for permission of the author- 
ities at Berlin, where he was received courteously. 
After considerable formality, an officer was detailed to 
accompany him to Brussels. An appointment was 
made and, in course of time, the two were admitted to 
the General’s room. It was explained to the American 
that in no circumstances was he to address the General. 
The officer began his explanation, but became nervous 
and confused in finding himself face to face with so dis- 
tinguished a personage. 

“Your Excellency,” he began, “‘we have come from 
Berlin. That is — if you will be so kind —”’ and in his 
confusion he came to a full stop. 

General von Bissing was seated at a desk and evi- 
dently was very busy. The American photographer 
stepped forward. 

“General, I am an American,” he began, without 
embarrassment. 

“T see that,” said the General, with a smile. 

“And I have come to take your picture,”’ he added, 
without waste of time. 

The situation was unprecedented. Every rule of 
military formality had been broken. The officer stood 
aghast. General von Bissing, like most men in posi- 
tions of great responsibility, is very democratic, and 
gets his results by the most direct methods. 

“Very well,” he replied, “go ahead. What do you 
want me to do?” 

“Tf you will step to the window,” the camera-man 
explained. ‘‘Now, a step this way; a little farther, 
please. No, this way;”’ and to the horror of the at- 
tending officer the photographer laid his hand on the 
General’s arm and arranged the pose. The picture was 
taken in a few seconds. 

“Thank you, General,” said the unabashed camera- 
man easily. 

“T hope your picture will turn out well,’’ replied 
General von Bissing, pleasantly, and the interview was 
over. 

Once outside the door, the officer expostulated. 

“How did you come to address his Excellency? It is 
most unprecedented. And you laid your hand on him. 
How could you do so?” 

“Mein lieber Freund,” said the American, “I have 
photographed three American presidents, and a general, 
more or less, is nothing to 

From “THe Camera-Man,” The Century Co. 


Herbert W. Gleason’s Illustrated Lectures 


Hersert W. Guieason, of Boston, has earned well- 
merited praise for the high artistic quality of his illus- 
trated lectures. Connoisseurs, wherever Mr. Gleason 
has lectured, declare his stereopticon-views, whether 
in colors or monochrome, remarkable for artistic and 
technical beauty. His accompanying descriptions are 
exemplary in point of charm and accuracy, and every 
lecture is a delightful and instructive entertainment. 
Mr. Gleason will lecture, this season, in the larger 
cities of New England; also in Brooklyn, New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
elsewhere. The topics of his lectures are: “‘ Wild-Flowers 
of New England;” “John Muir and the Mountains of 
California;” ‘‘Wild-Flowers of the Pacific Coast;”’ 
“Alaskan Glaciers;” “‘ Mushrooms and other Fungi;”’ 
“*Rambles in Bird-Land;” ‘‘The Spell of the Desert.” 

Readers of PuHoro-Era, whether camerists or not, 
should attend some of these lectures — all, if possible. 


Recent Photographic Patents 
Reported by Norman T. Whitaker 


Tue following patents are reported expressly for the 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE from the Patent-Law Offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Suite 22, Legal Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (opposite United States Patent Office), 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. 

Earl R. Couden, of Chicago, IIl., has just patented a 
Folding-Stereoscope. What the inventor claims as 
new is substantially as follows: A stereoscope com- 
prising lenses, a lens-frame for the lenses, a picture- 
holder, foldable walls extending from the lens-frame 
toward the picture-holder and adapted to cut off light 
from the side of the lenses facing the picture-holder, 
and a foldable mounting to support the picture-holder 
spaced from the lens-frame. The number of this 
patent is 1,199,965. 

Patent No. 1,200,819, for a Photographic Apparatus 
for Use in Aérial Navigation, has been granted to Giulio 
Douhet and Ernesto Zollinger, of Turin, Italy. Paten- 
tees claim as follows: In a photographic apparatus for 
aéro-craft the combination with the camera-body, its 
lens and film-rolls, of a continuously operating shaft, 
means to automatically wind the film from one roll to 
the other driven by said shaft, and means controlled 
from said shaft to momentarily stop the film during its 
exposure and simultaneously stop the winding-means. 

Franz Harress, of Schlebusch, Germany, has just 
been granted a patent on a Device for Determining the 
Speed of Aircraft, which he claims as new. It is sub- 
stantially as follows: Mechanism for ascertaining the 
speed of aircraft for determining the angle for launch- 
ing projectiles from the latter, comprising an optical 
system having a universal suspension maintaining the 
optical axis at a constant angle with respect to the 
vertical, and a plate arranged in the focal plane of the 
objective and having perspective longitudinal and 
transverse divisions parallel and perpendicular respec- 
tively to the direction of flight. This patent has been 
assigned to the firm of Sprengstoff A. G. Carbonit, of 
Hamburg, Germany. The number of this patent is 
1,201,580. 

A Picture-Projecting Machine has just been pat- 
ented by Laban Leslie Headley, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The number of this patent is 1,201,727. The inventor 
claims as his invention, in a picture-projecting machine, 
the combination of a frame, means to support and 

guide a picture-film having marginal sprocket engaging 
openings therein, a shaft provided with a sprocket- 
wheel adapted to actuate a picture-film guided by said 
means, a motor-actuated driving-shaft, a spring con- 
necting said shafts and adapted to be actuated by the 
driving-shaft and to actuate the first-named shaft, and 
automatic means to stop the turning of the first-named 
shaft against the action of said spring and to permit it 
to be turned by said spring at certain intervals, the 
last-named means comprising a toothed wheel carried 
by the first-named shaft, and movable stop pins ac- 
tuated by the driving-shaft and coéperating with the 
toothed wheel. Mr. Headley has assigned eleven- 
twentieths interest to Mone R. Isaacs, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Patent No. 1,201,813, for a Device for Viewing 
Motion-Pictures, has been patented by William R. 
Fitzwilliam, of Chicago, Ill. The gist of the inventor’s 
claims is as follows: A device of the class described, 
comprising a pair of sighting-tubes, and a plurality of 
variously colored transparencies adapted to successive 
registration with said sighting-tubes, substantially as 
described 
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‘Bd LONDON LETTER 


Tue International Exhibition of the London Salon 
of Photography is already closed. The show was un- 
doubtedly a good one, but if the “‘combing-out”’ had 
been rather more drastic, and the number of prints re- 
duced to something under 300, instead of nearly 400 — 
394, to be exact —the standard would have been 
raised decidedly. Screens of pictures were arranged 
down the middle of the room, which always gives this 
gallery a crowded appearance. There were 179 exhib- 
itors, 88 of whom came from the British Isles, 53 from 
the U. S. A. and 35 from all other countries, including 
the Dominions. Sweden, Portugal and Japan send a 
goodly number of exhibits; but the last of these has 
not yet got a serious grip of photography, pictorially 
speaking, and we miss any attempts at reproduction by 
the camera of the essential and original art of Japan. 
It would be a pity, indeed, if Nippon did not evolve a 
photographic standard of her own, but only —as at 
present — imitated Western ideas and methods both 
in subject and expression. 

Among American workers, Miss Williamina Parrish 
has three prints of striking interest. Her head-study, 
called “‘Sacha,” is a remarkably clever, strong photo- 
graph of charcoal-like effect. This broad treatment of 
subject is seen at its best on an exhibition-wall, and the 
Salon Committee has hung it well. There are color- 
prints by M. Demachy hung at intervals all around 
the gallery. Some of them are very charming, but few 
are free of much and obvious hand-work; and one feels 
that if only this gifted Frenchman would keep a little 
closer, in his pictures, to what we presume is a photo- 
graphic basis, his work would be even more interesting. 
But this is not the place to go into a detailed descrip- 
tion of the pictures, and we have only attempted to 
suggest the general lines of the present exhibition. 

The show now on at the Camera Club is one of pho- 
tographs, which are by that young and clever pho- 
tographer, Hugh Cecil, whose portrait-work is now well 
known in London. In the matter of years, he is the 
youngest of the three talented amateur-photographers 
who have gone into photography as a profession, 
though he is the eldest in professional experience. The 
other two, Mr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Bertram Park, 
were still amateurs when Mr. Cecil started his top- 
floor studios in Victoria Street. 

One of the cleverest things in the Salon, this year, is 
his study of ‘Denis Eadie as Disraeli;”” but when you 
praise any of his stage-portraits to Mr. Cecil he always 
assures you that it has nothing to do with him, and 
nearly convinces you that achieving pictorial and 
original photographs is an automatic process as far as 
the photographer is concerned, and it is the artists who 
are responsible for the brilliant results! 

As is the case with all amateurs who turn profes- 
sionals, Mr. Cecil heaved some deep sighs at the limi- 
tations that working for money entails, and how ideas 
have to be modified continually and compromises 
made. We are quite familiar with this wail, and no 
doubt it is true; but all the same, if it were not for the 
stimulus of making a career, much good work would be 
left undone, and, after all, photography is more a craft 
than an art. ° 

The present president of the Camera Club, the Earl 
of Carnarvon, is a photographic enthusiast, and is in- 
teresting himself very much in the club. The studio 
had become deserted in the evenings, for with its arc- 
light and its big windows it would soon have caused a 
police-raid now that our lighting-orders are so strict. 


As the evening is the only time that many of the mem- 
bers are free to make use of it, Lord Carnarvon has un- 
dertaken the task to make it absolutely light-tight, 
only in the inverse manner to a darkroom. The Camera 
Club Studio is now brilliant inside, but is‘such an abso- 
lutely black spot in the landscape — if one can call 
roofs and chimney-pots by such a name —that it 
would almost defeat its object by attracting bombs! 
Mr. Birchell — one of its members who now has a 
commission in the Flying Corps, and is invalided home 
on account of eye-strain — had some interesting things 
to tell about aérial photographic work. One has often 
heard, lately, of our remarkable efficiency in the con- 
trol of the air, and also of the valuable work done by 
that section of the R. F. C., which is concerned solely 
with the photography connected with it. One had 
heard tell that in this respect we were ahead of our 
enemies; but with British complaisancy we had accepted 
the fact, and, if we thought about it at all, concluded 
that it had to do with dash and luck. We heard from 
Mr. Birchell, however, a good many interesting details 
about this photographic branch of the service. It a 
pears that there is little luck about it, and it is Poe 
due to dogged and severely hard work, so that only the 
most physically strong can endure the strain. The 
men work in underground dugouts often fifteen to 
eighteen hours a day, sleep a few hours from pure ex- 
haustion and then go at it again. So practised have 
they become, that many thousands of prints are dis- 
tributed each day, and the output of one man reaches 
75 bromide enlargements in an hour — prints, too, 
with marvelous detail and of wonderful quality; for it 
stands to reason that the photographs would be value- 
less for their particular purpose unless they were per- 
fect technically. We are not beating our enemy without 
sacrifices, however, and even Mr. Birchell may lose 
the sight of one eye. 

The Gazette of the Third London General Hospital is 
still going strong, with Ward Muir as its editor. It is 
acknowledged universally to be far and away the best 
of these publications, which, owing to the increase of 
hospitals, are now quite numerous. The editor naturally 
interests himself in the photographic illustrations — 
no number ever appears without them — and _ this 
month they are mostly his own work. We are shown 
the patients listening to the band, and the Mesopotamia 
party marching out. Private Ward Muir has spent a 
short leave with us lately, and, like many others who 
have been in the army since the early days, has settled 
down to his job, and as far as possible returned to old 
interests, a big one with him being photography. He 
is going to try some photographic work in the hospital, 
and has procured a Graflex from the Kodak Company 
with which to make a start. He tells us that there is 
any amount of material at hand in the wards. 

The Press-Photographers’ Association has been dis- 
cussing the issue by the Government of official photo- 
graphs of the wrecked Zeppelins. The P. P. A. is 
naturally against such procedure, as it interferes with 
the work of its members, whose photographs of enemy 
and aircraft are not allowed to be published. We 
sympathize with their point of view, but no doubt in 
present circumstances there is a good deal to be said 
for the Government, especially as its official photo- 
graphs are extremely good, no doubt partly owing to 
the advantages given to their photographers. 

CARINE AND Cappy. 


Ne 
Ir is, indeed, a pleasure to hear again from our good 
friends, the Cadbys. We feel sure that the readers of 
Puoto-Era appreciate the difficult conditions under 
which the Cadbys are writing. May we continue to 
hear from them without interruption! i 
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Photo-Era a Reference-Library 
(Continued from October issue) 


THER: is no better reference-library of photography 
than that provided by back numbers of PHoto-Era. 
The variety of subjects treated has been great; the 
writers include the best authorities and most success- 
ful practical workers, both professional and amateur, 
and most of the articles are illustrated. Regular read- 
ers who have kept a file of the magazine, or had each 
volume bound, will find the appended classified lists 
and those to be published in subsequent issues of value 
for reference. Missing copies may be had at 25 
cents each as long as the supply lasts. 


FLASHLIGHTS 

Flashlights Katherine Bingham ‘Feb., 1915 
Flashlights Katherine Bingham Mar., 1914 
Floral Photography by Artificial 

Light Leon Jeanne Mar., 1913 
Interiors by Flashlight inthe Home David Bevan,M.D.  Feb., 1913 
Flashlight Katherine Bingham Feb., 1913 
At-Home Photography by Flashlight David J. Cook Dec., 1912 


A Few Remarks on Home-Portraiture 

with Artificial Light Nathan T. Beers, M.D. Dec., 1911 
The nce Flashlight and Its 

Use : E. F. Keller April, 1909 
Mateos on Flashlight-Portraiture F. we 


Feb., 1907 
HOME-MADE DEVICES 

A Home-Made Adjustable Daylight 
Enlarger Bruce Keith Sept., 1915 
An Enlarger for the V. P. Kodak F. W. Bassett Sept., 1915 
An Efficient Finder John L. Wellington Aug., 1915 

An Automatic Photographic Plate- 
Washer William Fuchs July, 1915 

A Home-Made Copying- and En- 
larging-Camera James Thomson May, 1915 

A ogame for the View- 
H. E. Balfour Mar., 1915 


Cam 
A Parabolic Reflecting- and Enlarg- 
F. A. Fahrenwald Feb., 1915 


ng-Lam, 
A Practical] Flashlight Apparatus Walter S. Meyers Jan., 1915 
Photography without a Microscope E. J. Wall, F. R.PS. Jan., 1915 
A Simple Device for Making En- 


largements R. W. Dodson Dec., 1914 
An Amateur's Printing-Box Cavett V.V.Turner Nov., 1914 
Preserving the Vacation-Pictures William S. Davis Oct., 1914 
Washing Prints and Negatives at 

Home James Thomson Aug., 1914 
Home-Made Trays James Thomson Dec., 1913 
Rebuilding the Camera Philip Prescott Frost April, 1913 
A Table on the Darkroom-Door J. G. Allshouse April, 1913 
Enlarging with a Box-Camera Lehman Wendell ar., 1913 


Photographic Home-Amusements.I Wilfred A. French Jan., 1913 
Photographic Home-Amusements. II Wilfred A. French Feb., 1913 
Photographic Home-Amusements. III Wilfred A. French Mar., 1913 
How to Make an Enlarging-Lantern William S. Davis Oct., 1912 
Adapting a Short-Focus Camera to 

Copying and Enlarging William S. Davis Nov., 1911 
A Home-Made Apparatus for En- 

larging from Nature John L. Wellington May, 1911 
A Postecard-Frame William S. Davis Mar., 1911 
Home-Made Plate-Sunk Mounts I. W. Blake June, 1910 
A Home-Made Paper Developing- 


Box Earl Fullerton June, 1910 
A ee Made Print-and Negative- 

Washer J. G. Allshouse May, 1910 
A Modified Kodak Wilfred H. Schoff April, 1910 
A Large Plate-Adapter for Small 

Cameras H. E. Balfour July, 1909 
An Impromptu Safe-Light A. E. Swoyer May, 1909 
Enlarging with yourOwn Camera Edward C. Day Feb., 1909 
Photo-Micrography with Simple Ap- 

aratus William S. Davis July, 1908 
andy Print-Mounting Guide I. W. Blake Oct., 1907 
Daylight Enlarging with a Pocket- 

Camera E. R. Plaisted Oct., 1907 
How to Make and Usea Duplicator John Boyd Sept., 1907 
A Rapid-Action Printing-Frame and O. von Baste and 

Its Possibilities O. H. Todd Sept., 1907 


WORKING IN MINIATURE 


The Grain of Negatives E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. April, 1915 


The Choice and Use of a Miniature 


Camera. I C. H. Claudy April, 1914 
The Choice and Use of a Miniature 
Camera. II C. H. Claudy May, 1914 


The Choice and Use of a Miniature 


Camera. III _ .. C,H. Claudy June, 1914 
Disadvantages of Working in Mini- 

ature. I David J. Cook April, 1908 
Disadvantages of Working in Mini- 

ature. II David J. Cook May, 1908 
Disadvantages of Working in Mini- _ 

ature. III David J. Cook June, 1908 


SNOW-SCENES 
Some Notes on Winter-Subjects William 8. Davis Dec., 1915 


Winter Street-Scenes Katherine Bingham  Nov., 1915 
Winter-Landscapes Frederick F. Ames, Jr. Feb., 1915 
Winter-Scenes Katherine Bingham  Dec., 1914 
Winter-Sports Photography Will Cadby Feb., 1914 
Snow-Scenes William 8. Davis Feb., 1913 
The Adventures of a Winter-Night Phil M. Riley Jan., 1913 
Winter-Activities Virginia F. Clutton Nov., 1912 
Snow-Landscapes Will A. Cadby Feb., 1912 
Photography in Winter Rupert Bridge Jan., 1912 
The Autochrome in Winter Alfred Holmes Lewis Jan., 1912 
In the Good Old Winter-Time Julian A. Dimock Feb., 1911 
Picture-Making in the Snow Will Cadby Feb., 1911 
Speed-Photography in Winter C. H. — Jan., 1911 
Photography of the Snow W.B Mar., 1910 
Landscape-Photography in Winter Phil ra Riley Dec., 1908 
The Photography of Snow-Land- 

scapes W. Rawlings Jan., 1907 


A Humorous Dual Vocation 


In a recent issue of Photography and Focus, ‘‘The 
Walrus” writes amusingly about dual vocations, and 
especially about a British genius who divided his atten- 
tion between photography and dentistry. “It is a 
well-worn fib for people to say they would as lief go to 
the dentist as to the photographer; in this case they 
would have no choice but to go to both at once. The 
combination of dentistry and photography has much 
to recommend it. Many a man with a gnawing grinder 
would screw up his courage to pass the dual portal, 
and at the last moment declare that he had just dropped 
in for a sitting. He would have to drop in again later 
on about that tooth, and the dental-photographer 
would register a hit with both barrels. On the other 
hand, a lady who had genuinely entered on a photo- 
graphic errand might be tactfully persuaded that, 
lovely as the resulting portraits would undoubtedly be, 
they would be still more transcendentally beautiful 
(note the subtle syllable dentally) if she would postpone 
the sitting until she had been fitted up with a complete 
upper and lower set, warranted sound in fang and gum, 
absolutely indistinguishable from nature’s best product, 
and fully guaranteed to crack nuts. A man who 
entered with a cheek like a prize pumpkin, and a pain 
several sizes too large for him, could not profitably be 
approached on the subject of portraiture; but when 
the incisor had been excised, and the balloon-cheek 
deflated, he would be in just the mood for a dozen oil- 
painted enlargements at a fancy price. And a patient 
still partly under the influence of gas could be bam- 
boozled into signing an order that would keep the 
forceps manipulator busy for weeks at the other branch 
of his business. 

“If misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows, 
photography drives a man to strange side lines. I 
wonder what is the most curious and i incongruous com- 
bination, photography and — what?” 


In old works on dryplate-making, a trace was often 
recommended in the emulsion; but how far it is now 
used in that direction outsiders have no means of 
knowing. 

The salt is sold quite cheaply, though not so cheaply 
as ordinary alum. Still it goes so much further, and in 
any case so little of it is needed for the requirements of 
the amateur, that this is not important. An ounce is 
likely to be all he will ever require.— Photography. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
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ARTICLES AND AUTHORS 


Armstrong, Philip McCutcheon. A Live Camera Club in Detroit 
Beardsley. A. H. The Circle of Confusion the Amateur . 
Ciscie of Confusion and the Amateur. A. ..... 
Davis, William S. Untrue Tone-Values in Lights and Shadows . 
Darkrooms — Dire and Delightful. W. R. Bradford 
Deck, Norman C. A New Reducer for Negatives 
Dependence of Tone Upon the Character of the Negative. Dr. Theodore Korner 
Further Comments of an Amateur. Harold N. Loeb 
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How I Develop Five Hundred Plates an Evening. Orrin Champlain ...... 
Increased Hand-Camera Efficiency. John L. Wellington ..... 
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Animals in Landscape 80 New Finger-Print Camera, The............... — 
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Buying a Raphael Madonna ...............cccecece 249 Printing Facsimile Signatures of Photographs........ 236 
3 Bromide Paper for A-Raye 47 Photographic Home-Amusements................... 281 
& Demand for Swiss Photographs, A ................. 127 Rivals of Swiss Enlargements...................... 232 
ae Diamidophenol for Gaslight Papers ................ 206 Removing Pyro-Stain from Negatives and Fingers ... 48 
27 Strong Prints from Weak Negatives 81 
Faulty Lanterm-Prosection 179 Securing Parallelism in Copying ................... 183 
Garo’s Wonderful Show of Portraits ................ 297 Sustained English Humor . 2 
German Photo-Products in England . 299 Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention Photographers’ Asso- 
re Kathol, the Developer of the Hour 99 Utilizing a Photographic Expedient ................ 252 
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How to Make Oval Masks... ...........cccccccsccee 82 “* Stereoscopic Relief ’’ with Single Prints ........... 185 
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When you give an Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 0 you start a chain of = 
happiness that begins on Christmas 
morning and adds to itself every 
time a picture is snapped through- 
out the year. 


The Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0 is 
small enough to carry with you 
always as you do your watch—in 
your pocket. The pictures it takes 
are so clear and sharp they can be 
enlarged successfully. 


Itis the only camera in the world, 
for taking 156 x 2% pictures, which 
has a focusing device for use with 
an anastigmat lens—and without 
a focusing device an anastigmat 
lens is of no greater value than a 
cheap lens. 


Ansco Cameras are priced from 
$2.00 up. Choose your gift from 
the Ansco Catalog. If you do not 
know the Ansco dealer in your 
city, write direct to us. 


Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0 
Equipped with single achromatic lens, 
$7; with focusing device, Extra- 
speed Bionic shutter and Modico 
Anastigmat lens, F 7.5, $15; 

nsco Anastig- 
mat lens, 
F. 6.3, $25. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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The Cyko Keynote 
is Performance— 


Cyxo Paper announces what pho- 
tographers all over the world are 
achieving with it, and that’s really 
advertising. Quite different from 
claiming and offering to send free 
samples, as is the case with other 
brands. 


Cyxo is to the fore in every dealer’s 
shelf. It greets you in every leading 
studio. 


There is a reason 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Autumn -Landscapes Deserve 


Cramer Plates and Filters 


E SUCCESSFUL RESULTS DEMAND THEM 
Our Booklet**Iso Landscape-Photography’’ Free Vpon Request 
G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
igsin’ | || SATISTA 
Higgins Photo-Mounter Paste 
(MATT SURFACE) 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. For black and white prints of 
illemelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the Permanence guaranteed. 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be s revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, Drop us a postal and learn all 
mato about this splendid paper. 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
anuta: rers 


DIAMIDOPHENOL 


Quick, clean, economical developer. Works rapidly, without 
fogging, and is absolutely stainless. Made in America by 
Americans. Always in stock for immediate delivery. All 
our merchandise is equal to imported or better —:: $3 


HERMAN & HERMAN, Inc. MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 
6 Church Street, New York City : Chemicals, Colors and Intermediates é 


PLEASING PORTRAITS in the HOME 


may be easily made by any amateur with the aid of 


Actino Flash Cartridges | 


These cartridges are put up in correctly measured sizes for 
various distances, and are of such high quality, and so simple 
to use, that successful results are assured. 


Your dealer sells them and will supply, free, our in- 
structive illustrative booklet ‘‘ Flashlight-Photography.’ 


J.H. Smith & Sons Co., 3542 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


by an 


With 12 Actino Cartridge 
Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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OU have some relative or friend who 0) 
is interested in photography. What ; 
better or more appropriate Christmas- 
present could you make than a GOERZ 
LENS in high-grade shutter complete, ready 
to fit to his or her camera? Our famous 
GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8 and GOERZ 
SYNTOR F/6.8 lenses are easily fitted to 
nearly all makes and sizes of cameras now 

on the market. 

A brand-new outfit would be both a de- 
light and a real surprise. GOERZ CAM- 
ERAS and GOERZ LENSES are made for 
each other, and GOERZ QUALITY is known throughout the world. Tempo- 
rarily, GOERZ CAMERAS can be supplied only for plates and film-packs. For 
those who desire roll-film equipment, we are in a position to offer several leading 
American-made cameras fitted with GOERZ LENSES. Why not drop a line to our 
CORRESPONDENCE-DEPARTMENT for suggestion and advice? This ser- 
vice is without any obligation whatsoever. In addition, call at your dealer’s, ask 
him for our new catalog and inspect GOERZ GOODS yourself. It will be well 
worth the time and troubleto_make “him or her’’ photographically happy this 
Christmas. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 4 


= 323}EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIES 


: 4 Semi-Draped 
in the Nude 


FOR USE IN PLACE 
OF LIVING MODELS 


By painters, illustrators, architects, 
designers, art-students and_photog- 
raphers in high standing. Not sold 
promiscuously. Endorsed by con- 
, excellence of photograp! 

technique and sincerity of purpose. 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double-weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are 
not submitted nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold under the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty, 
which every reader knows is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5x7 Prints; Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12 — 8x 10 Prints 
Price, $5.00 each, Express-paid ; with Photo-Era, 1 year, $6.00 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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VWV. E. Dunmore 


19 Boulevard Montmartre 
Paris : France 


Che Only British Wholesale Dealer 


in France 


(Desires the Sole Agency for 
Cameras, Films and Sundries. 


Q Correspondence and Catalogs in- 
vited. 


Exceptional References. 


Q@ Travelers covering the whole of 
France; very large connection. 


The Wonders of 
CONTROLLED 
FLASHLIGHT 


THE fitness of controlled 
flashlight for portrait 
use is one of the wonders 
of modern photography. 
An instant flood of brilliant 
light is released with the 
camera-shutter at the will 
of the operator. Without 
heat or annoying glare, its 
speed is faster than nerve 
reaction. It is available at 
every time of day and in 
places. 


Full control of this wonderful light 
is yours when you own 


™ Halldorson Home- 
Portrait Flash-Lamp 


A Companion to Your Camera 


No smoke; no un- 
cleanliness; quickly 
set up; folds into neat 
case; takes groups up 
to 160r20: makes day- 
light quality pictures. 


Write at once for 
particulars 


> The HALLDORSON 
COMPANY 


7 1772 Wilson Ave. 
‘ Room 8 CHICAGO 


TRADE 


Focus 


The Premier 
American Made 


CAMERA 


Roll Film 214 x 314 
Price $75 


NOW SALE 


Ask to see it at your 
dealers. Illustrated book- 
let mailed on request. 


HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 


18 East 42d Street 
Near Fifth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Puorto-Exa the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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S. C. P. 


SLOW CONTACT-PLATE 


Simple to work with the Wellington quality. 
No darkroom necessary. The exposure and 
development are the same as making prints 
on gaslight-paper. 

Sample dozen, 45c., with Wellington Lantern- 
Slide Booklet. 


Complete Wellington Price-List sent on request 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WELLINGTON & WARD 
ELSTREE, HERTS” - IGLAND 
and at Montreal, Bombay 

SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


RALPH HARRIS & CO. 


26-30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 
New York Salesrooms, 176 Fulton Street 


Color- Photography with 


AUTOCHROMS 
is Simplicity Itself 


Thousands of Amateur and Profes- 
sional Photographers are doing won- 
ders with AUTOCHROMS. 


Write for Booklet P 


The LUMIERE 5 (Sigma) 
Defies Competition 
Still the Fastest Plate Made 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 Fifth Ave., New York City 


$11.25 VALUE FOR $7.50 CASH 


Portfolio of 63 halftones of 
Aurora Life-Studies, $7.50, 
semi-draped and in the 
nude; and pprint-set No. 
a consisting of 12 6x 10 

al nude photographs, 
ful -length statuary - poses, 
$3.75. Sent, express paid, 
on receipt of price, $7.50. 
With PHOTO-ERA, for one 
year, only $8.50. 


PHOTO- ERA, 383 ies St., Boston, U.S.A. 


Specialist on 
W. E. LENNEY Says: 
“TI can truthfully tell you that, with my experience 
with other powders, none of them class with SOLO 
for home-work. Will do no further apartments in 
the future, if you can furnish me SO) 


SOLO FLASH POWDER 


Manufactured in three speeds from pure German magnesium 
Now used by the leading photographers. 
Produces maximum results at a minimum cost. 


$ | .O5 2-0z. Box. 12-0z. .30 


Express prepaid on 20 ounces. 
FRANK HARRISON CO. New CITY 


HOY'T’S txeaxsis BINDER 


enables you to bind ‘‘Photo-Era’’ monthly upon re- 
ceipt. It permits the magazines to open flat, and 
will hold from one to thirty-six issues, yet always 
appears to be full. There are no bolts or nuts to 
mar your library-table. Good cloth binding, gold 
title, $1.40, charges prepaid. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston St., Boston, U.S. A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


REVOLVING-BACK GRAPHIC CAMERA, 4x5, fitted 
with os. & Lomb VII A Protar lens, F/6.3, with’ Com- 


pound and Focal-Plane shutters, six double plateholders. 
Cost $126.00; will sell for $82.50. H. S. NELSON, Box 1047, Butte, 
ont. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER, smallest machine made. 
Weight, with carrying-case and accessories, 8} lbs. ; price, $50. 
Will sell mine (brand-new) at bargain-price. F. A. W., care of 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 


ONE GRAY PARALLAX REFLECTOR, for 5 x 7 nega- 
tives, latest model, price $8.00, never used, at bargain-price. 
Address, F. N. H., care PHOTO-ERA Magazine. 


LIGHTING IS THE SECRET OF GOOD PORTRAIT- 
URE. Learn how to control it by reading “‘ The Balance of 
Light and Shade in Portraiture,’’ by Wm. H. Towles, former 
President, P. A. of A. Large octavo; cloth-bound; 45 pages, 
46 illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.50 net. PHOTO-ERA Mag- 
azine, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


THE BEST BOOK ON RETOUCHING ever printed — 
““A Complete Treatise on Artistic Retouching, Modeling, 
Etching, Art and Nature, Art and Photography, Character, 
ne Style and Individuality,” by CLARA WEISMAN. 
Price $2.50. Mailed, post-paid, for $2.00, by PHoTO-ERA. 


IMPORTED CAMERAS AND LENSES. New and 
Second-Hand. Full line to be sold at greatly reduced prices. 
Best imported and domestic manufacturers, such as Carl 
Zeiss, Goerz, Berthiot, Bausch & Lomb, Graflex, Kodak, Ica, 
Gaumont, Richard, etc. Special choice of best European ster- 
eoscopic cameras and Verascopes. State what you want. 
Prompt attention. A. MADELINE, 320 Manhattan Ave., New 
York. Phone, Cathedral 8500. 


LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHERS, ATTENTION! In 
order to close out a line of artist-mounts, which seems beyond 
the province of this business to carry, the following lots of 
superb heavy cover-paper are offered at half price, $5.00 a 
ream of 480 sheets, 204x 25 inches. Both lots are particularly 
well suited to landscape-work on Velvet Green or green- 
vanadium-toned prints: 3 reams Camel-Hair Green ; 2 reams 
Dark Sultan Green ; also }ream Carbon Black Antique. Sam- 

les on_request. Shipment by —< or freight collect. 

OTO-ERA Magazine, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Incorporating the 


“Multiple-fuse” Portable Skylight 


will take care of any job you will be called on to do. 


Campbell’s “UNIVERSAL” 
Flashlight Outfit 


For Studio or Home-Portraiture 
Groups and Banquets 
Interiors of all kinds and any commer- 
cial work requiring an artificial light 
Assk your dealer or send for literature to 


E. V. CAMPBELL CO. 


28 I. 0. O. F. BLDG. RICHMOND, IND. 


FOR SALE 


GRAFLEX CAMERA, 33x 4h, Ic 5, film- 
pack adapter and plate-magazine. Price, $68.00; cost $135.00 ; 
in good condition. Address, D. H. BROOKINS, 30 E. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


VACATION-TRAVEL 


WHAT BETTER CHRISTMAS GIFT than an Album 
filled with your own snapshots. We will furnish Album and 
mount your prints— V. P. to 4x5—for 60 cents to $1.20 for 
first dozen. Additional prints, in same Album, half-price. 
Prints hand- colored at the rate of one cent per square inch. 
336 Lincoln Street, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTRUCTION 


NEW IDEAS. NEW METHODS. Better photograph: 
More money. Daddy Lively’s way taught by a rapid method 
Complete course for beginners, opening January 8, 1917. Spe- 
cial Postgraduate Course for Professionals in * February. 
Write for catalog and information. SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, McMinnville, Tenn. 


EXPERT ADVICE for the Amateur Photographer. — 
two-cent stamp for to Cuas. F. RIcEg, P. O. Bo: 
517, Mamaroneck, 


WANTED 


CAPABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSISTANTS. NEG- 
ATIVE AND POSITIVE RETOUCHERS with knowledge 
of agernens. Ladies, with good experience, not objected to. 
Apply with fullest particulars and a >a of self to 
PLATE, Limited, Colpetty, Colombo, Ceylon. 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 
FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


ROEHRIG’S 
Transparent Oil 


Take the place of the Assur and other oil- colors. 
PERMANENT AND NON-FADING. Put up in 
sealed tubes — 15 colors to set. 


PRICE, $2.50, post-paid. Discount to the Trade 


WILLOUGHBY, INC. York crv 
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THE PHOTO-ERA “BLUE-LIST” 
Reliable Dealers in Your City 


KODAK - FINISHING 


For Those Who Desire the Best 
Expert workmen, modern methods, improved equipment 
and tested chemicals ensure best results © 
Mail Us Your Vacation-Films 
ROBEY -FRENCH CO., 38 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Principal New England Dealers 


in Goerz Cameras and Lenses, Ansco Goods; Manufac- 
turers of Smith Semi-Achromatic Lenses ; Highest Class 
Developing and Printing ; Expert Repairers of Photo- 
Apparatus and every type of optical instrument. 


PINKHAM & SMITH CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
288 Boylston Street 134 Bromfield Street 


High-Class 

The Photo-Shop 

FOR CHRISTMAS we offer a — and carefully se- 

lected stock of Christmas- Calendars and Novelties. 

Let us enlarge and frame your best pictures for 

Christmas presents. Our stock of American and Foreign 
offers a wide selection. 


A.S. HAWES & CO., 350 Boylston St., Boston 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


We are still showing }CA and other high-grade cameras. 
We accept in exchange, or buy for cash, latest models only. 
TREMONT CAMERA EXCHANGE 
110 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


PORTRAIT FLASHBAG 


For portraits and small groups Operated by own dry 
battery. Complete, with metal igadctend, $12.50. 
B W-LAMPS 

For interiors, where there 1s no motion, the photographer 

- who has used a PROSCHLITE never makes a flash by any 

other method. Cuts down shadows, sharpens detail and 
produces an effect impossible with instantaneous powders. 


PROSCH MFG. CO. 3 Pearl St., New York 


THIS SPACE IS RESERVED 


for a high-class, reliable, up-to-date dealer IN THE 
NORTHWEST. Whom would our subscribers 
recommend? PUBLISHER OF PHOTO-ERA 


HARVEY EXPOSURE - METER 
OR ALL CAME 
Including Picture and 
Exposures for Exteriors, Interiors, Night-Photography. 
Paget and Autochrom Color-Plates. For All Countries. 
Ask your dealer or write to the manufacturer 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Steadman’s Aabameter 
$1.00 


Correctly measures the light for all exposures 


J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


LIFE-STUDIES $12.50 for $10.00 


To stimulate the sale of Aurora Life-Studies, from living 
models, we are authorized to offer the portfolio of 63 
half-tone reproductions ($7.50) with any set of direct pho- 
tographs ($5.00) for $10.00, express paid, in the U.S. 


PHOTO-ERA -_ Boston, U.S.A. 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 
LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 


THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


WANTED: , Trained Man to take 
' charge of Radiography- 
and Photography-Departments. 


Apply Secretary College of Medicine, University of Illinois 
508 South Honore Street, Chicago, III. 


“FOLLOW the BARGAINS” 


GET ERKER'S 1916 CAMERA AND LENS 
BARGAIN PRICE-LIST. ALL SIZES USED. 
KODAKS, PREMOS, GRAFLEXES AND MO- 
TION-PICTURE CAMERAS. ALL GUARAN- 
TEED PERFECT. 


Ss 
610 Olive St. ESTD. 1879 ST. LOUIS 


DUITAL 


REPLACES METOL 85c. per oz., $12.00 per Ib. 


NY. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 
. Devonshire and Water Streets, Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 


SAVINGS-DEPARTMENT 


# in which special consideration is given to MAIL-ACCOUNTS. 
Deposits may be sent in any amount from one dollar upward. 
Further particulars will be furnished gladly upon request. 
Last dividend paid at rate of 4%. 


Checking-Accounts Also Welcomed 
TOTAL RESOURCES...... $11,500,000.00 


NOW Any One Can Take 


Perfect Fi lashlight- Pictures! 


No more discouraging results. No more uncer- 
tainty. YOU can get clear, sharp, quick-action pic- 
tures every time; and whether you ’ve ever been 

successful before or not. The never-failing 


IMP 
FLASHLITE GUN 


Takes movin objects, roups, pets, babies, in- 
doors or outdoors, in broad daylight or pitch- Gun Complete, $1.75 
dark. Use hand- or tripod-camera. An indispensable accessory for the amateur, 
professional, press-photographer— or any one! 


The IMP Flashlite Gun sets off the flash and automatically operates the shutter at the same time! 
Works with bulb or cable release. Permits same shutter-speeds as are used in sunlight-exposures. 


DEALERS — Here is a big money-maker for you. Write us to-day. 
Reliable, uniform in quality and size. 
—_— Flashlight Cartridges — Convenient, and absolutely safe to 


oe Economical because less liability of loss. A better average of good results assured. 


Use them. They are designed especially for use with the IMP Flashlite Gun, but can be used 
with any make. Put up in three sizes. Always ask for them. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 1201 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Il. 
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This Booklet 


—a Dictionary of Photo- 
graphic Lenses, their 
uses and applications — 
will answer that ofttimes 
‘perplexing question. 


Photographic lenses 


fill every need, the ‘series of 
Tessars and Protars affording 
the widest possible range of 
choice. 


Tessar Ic is the lens for speed 
—on reflecting cameras and in 
portraiture. 


Tessar IIb is the all-round an- 
astigmat for hand cameras. 


The Protar VIla is the lens for 
the serious camera worker— 
the advanced amateur and com- 
mercial photographer. It is a 
convertible lens, giving a vari- 
ety of focal lengths in one 
lens unit. 


Protars [V and V are the stand- 
ard wide angle lenses of 
photography. 


Write for the above booklet today 


Bausch £7 Jomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Lanterns (Balopticons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Stereo Prism Binoculars and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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The Perfect 
Stereopticon 


Bausch’ ‘lomb! BALOPTICON 


Ds S —an ideal instrument for oe amateur. With it t. pleasure of seeing your pictures can be 
or ‘ ; tye to a whole roomful of people at once and under conditions similar to those enjoyed by 
e professional lecturer. 
Give Yourself One for Xmas 

The Balopticon is made i in various models, for lantern slides, for projection of prints and 

other opaque objects, and in d form, with instant interchange. Its new gas-fille 
azda lamp is noi less and tic—using far less current than a corresponding arc lamp 
‘ and giving beautifully clear eesigution. The optical equipment is of very high quality and 

= the mechanical construction is both simple and durable. 

Pictures rman an ne Models for slides, $22 and up—for opaque objects, $35 and up. Combined models, $45 and up. 


Write for our booklets and price lists of the Balop- 
ticon— and for information about making slides 


Bausch €9 lomb Optical ©. 


558 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
Leading American Makers of High-Grade Optical Products 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA will accept no advertising-copy from persons unknown | 
to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by satisfactory 
endorsements of the business-integrity of the applicant, and 
of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 


APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 


PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographiec articles, must furnish proof of their good stand- 
ing and financial responsibility ; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
will not be the medium of transactions about which there 
is likely to be the least question. 


FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 


cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA can vouch for the reliability 
of all its advertisements 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising | 
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PARAMIDOPHENOL 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


Manufactured by Thomas A. Edison 


A new developing-agent of great merit and 
economy, fully worthy of the celebrated name of 
its manufacturer and the full confidence of the 
photographic fraternity for both negative and 
positive development. 


Reduced Price-List 


l-oz. bottle. . . .$0.85 3-lb. bottle. . . .$6.15 
1-lb. bottle.... 3.15 1-lb. bottle... .12.00 


We believe the trade will do well to prefer this 
developer to so-called Metol substitutes with fan- 
ciful names, as Paramidophenol Hydrochloride 
Edison has our unconditional guaranty of excel- 
lence and purity. 


The Trade Supplied by 


G. Gennert 


24-26 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK 


320 S. Wabash Avenue 455 S. Olive Street 693 Mission Street 
Chicago | Los Angeles San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. For 
twenty-two years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50a week. Weassist them to 
secure these positions. Learn how to become successful ! 
Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for catalog—NO 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Gray V-P. Enlarger and 
Stereopticon 


The Enlarger you waited for but S$ 16 
did not expect at the low price — - 


SPECIAL FE. ; Triple Cond Tilting Easel with 8x 10 
printing frames gives straight lines and rapid change. Takes blue 
and ground glasses between condensers as needed. Takes all V-P 
negatives. Enlarges on Gaslight paper. Projects full size lantern 
slides up to 8ft. A “‘lightweight’’ machine of gigantic performance. 


Booklet free. R.D. Gray, Ridgewood, N. J. 


A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT To Use * 


The standard white-marking fluid for 
all photo-purposes is Snow- White. 
Always good. Simply add wateras 
desired and stir. Flows perfectly. 
From October 1 to April, 1917, each 
jar sold will be accompanied by 
two carefully selected pens and pen- 
_ _ V2ounce Paste cleanser, simple directions and a Min- 
iature Booklet containing a score of ** Snow-White 
Border Designs for Photo Albums’’ on request. 


At dealer's or from manufacturer, 25c., in stamps or coin 


k J. Y. JOHNSTON, P. O. 578, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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LEARN Art, Commercial and 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Any one can learn — no experience 
necessary. Photographers earn 
$25 to $50 weekly; ‘‘ Camera- 
men,”’ $40 to $100 weekly. No 
book-study — actual work only in 
modern studios 3 to 6 months; day 
or night-sessions; easy terms. We as- 
sist you to positions. 

Men or Women. Catalog ‘*P"’ on re- 
quest. Also Amateur-Course. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 22 West 23d St., 


Founded and directed by E. BRUNEL York 
Operating 18 Photographic Studios in New York, Phila., Boston, Det, 


REX FILTER COMPANY 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK DEMANDS CLEAN WATER 


“REX” WATER-FILTER 


ensures water clear as crystal. Price, $1.50 postpaid, imcluding 12 discs. 
Extra discs 15 cents per dozen. Discs are of white cotton pulp, a superior 
filtering medium. To remove disc, push up projecting peg on loose perfo- 
rated plate; this also serves as a guide for the water and prevents spattering. 


4 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


PATENTS ano TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 
Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Engineer 
Former Examining Official of U. S. Patent Office 
22 LEGAL BLOC., WASHI NCTON, D.C. 
Opposite U. S. Patent Office. Inquiries Invited 


Far 

Photo Albums, 
Dull-finished 
Photogracns 
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with Rietzschel Double Anastiemats 
Perfect Cameras and Perfect Lenses, 
tees Meyer Camera and Instrument Co.. Inc. 
31-33 €ast 27th Street (2: NEW YORK 
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I psco Make 
Your Enlargements 


On cArtatone 


ARTATONE enlargements 
are out of the ordinary, 
because they do not look 
photographic, and have the 
characteristic quality of fine 
etchings. 


An Artatone booklet will be 
sent upon request or a sample 
print upon receipt of 10 cents. 


9 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK.CITY 234 


Business-Suits 


Our business is with business 
men—we don’t generalize, 
we specialize. 
Our label is a guarantee of 
quality and an assurance that 
the cut is fashionable. 
Scott’s clothes are known to 
the business-men of all New 
England as sterling quality — 
they are not factory-made, 
we make them in our own 
workrooms. 

$25.00 to $45.00 


| 
| + Company 


340 Washington Street, Boston 


Days that are ‘‘ Short’ in Actinic 
Light demand plates that are 
**‘Long’’ in Photographic Qualities 


Hammer Plates 


Give Place to None 


In speed, reliability, detail and color- 
range they are unexcelled. 

Hammer's Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for field- 
and studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra Fast 
Orthochromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic 
Plates for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 
REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer's little book. “A Short Talk on 
Negative-Making,” mailed free 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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“A Gift of Class’’ 


ERE isa gift fit for a king, yet at a price within the 
reach ofall. A gift that brings pleasure not only to 
its recipient, but to all the family. A gift that will 

out-live the memory of this happy Christmas day. It isa 


EXO,CAMERA 


“America’s Master Camera” 


If you have a loved one to whom you 
wish to present a gift of real class, a thing 
of beauty, rich in appearance and correct 
in construction, capable of producing ex- 
cellent pictures meeting the most critical 
demand of the expert, yet so sim- 
ple to operate that anyone can 
get fine pictures from the start, 
choose a REXO, the camera of 
many points of merit—a life long 
source of pleasure to the one so 
fortunate as to receive it. 

The prices range from $6.00 
for a dandy Rexo Jr., to $66.00 
for the De Luxe Rexo Special 
with a score of models between 
these prices to suit every purse and preference. Examine the 
Rexo line at your dealers. 

Rexo Cameras, Rexo Record Film and Rexo Paper are 
the three stepping stones to better pictures. A single trial 
will convince you. 


Manufactured By 


240 E. Ontario S 225 Fifth Aven 
Makers of Rexo Photo-Products 
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Send for Samples of Our New 
SOFT EMULSION for Portrait-Work 


COLONA PAPER 


NOW SECOND TO NONE 


Coated on German paper of which we 


have still a large reserve. | 
THE 
SUSSEX PHOTO-SUPPLY CO. 


NEWTON : NEW JERSEY 


Twelfth Annual 
Prize - Exhibition 
of Photographs 


MARCH 1 to 17, 1917 
Entries Close February 17, 1917 


Note.— Last year’s jury of judges included 
Charles Grafly, George Gibbs, Alfred Stieg- 
litz, H. Lyman Sayen and F. Vaux Wilson. 
This year the names of the judges will be 
announced after the entries are closed. 


For further information inquire at the 
Photographic Exhibition Bureau 
MAIN FLOOR, JUNIPER STREET 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


The Fastest of the Fast 


FLASHLIGHT 
IMPERIAL PLATES 


Fully-timed negatives assured during the 
dark days of fall and winter. Fine- 
grained emulsion. 


Used by Press-Photographers through- 
out the United States 


G. GENNERT 
New York Los Angeles 
Chicago San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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399 Varieties of 
Cooper Hewitt Photographic Outfits 


Are recorded in our specification-records for different 
photographic requirements and electrical supplies. Below 
are shown the chief five styles, which are typical for that 
branch of the photographing business in which the 
outfits are used. 


The Floor-Stand 


The skylight-frame consists of 50-inch lamp- Consists of a_ skylight 
tubes mounted in porcelain-enamel reflectors in a mounted and stand equipped, 
frame, with the lamp-auxiliaries mounted nearby. changing bodily the eleva- 
Used for portrait-work, lighting-copy and the tion and the direction of 
standard unit for motion-picture studios. the light. 


| 


| | 


: Blue-Printing Outfit 
simple, economical 
Duplicating-Outfit outfit, for use with the 
Horizontal Position Enlarging-Outfit te 

usual sun printing frame. 
The duplicating-outfits are used for The enlarging -lamp_ is 
lighting copy of all sorts for photog- equipped with the special M- 
raphy. Always used in pairs with the shaped tube, which gives a 
photographic duplicating- and copy- strong, even field and obviates 

ing-machines. the necessity for lenses. 


Write for Bulletin 2558, Illustrating 18 Outfits 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
8th and Grand Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
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What is needed to 
make a“Hicrome?” 


Merely plates, printing-out materials, color 
developer—but no special apparatus. 


As to the ‘*Hiblock.”’ 


Two plates are bound together, face to face, 
with an interposed film. The front plate is 
sensitive to blue, the intermediate film to 
green, and the rear plate to red. All three 
are selected from tested lots and then carefully 
color-compensated to insure proper co-relation. 
This set or ‘‘block’’ is a completely self-con- 
tained unit that handles, like a single, rather 
thick plate, and is known as a ‘‘Hiblock.’’ 

Hiblocks are now furnished in 5x 7, 8x 10 
and 11x14. 

The Hiblock is exposed like any other plate 
in your favorite camera and with the lens of 
your choice. Although only a single exposure 
is made, that covers all three colors. The time 
depends upon the lens; the stop and the light, 
and ranges from three seconds out-of-doors, to 
thirty seconds in the studio—frequently less. 


The plate holder is loaded in the dark; it 
must be deep enough to take double thickness 
and be provided with spring pressure enough 
to ensure plate contact. We carry suitable 
book-type holders for most standard cameras; 
to professional users we furnish these free with 
the first order for one dozen or more Hiblocks. 


The Hiblock is separated, and the plates 
and film developed in trays in the usual way. 
Any good, clear developer of reasonably soft 
character may be used. We advocate a de- 
veloper of our own devising as thoroughly 
reliable. This is quick and accurate, so that 
the negatives can be judged before the sitter 
has left. 

Printing-out is on special bichromated film 
—Hicro film that is developed in hot water— 
all familiar to carbon workers. This film is 
colorless when developed and is then placed in 
Hicro Color Developers, where each takes up 
its proper quota of color and no more. The 
three are then assembled in register and 
cemented with a white paper backing to con- 
stitute the Hicrome. 

Succeeding issues will treat more in detail of 
the printing-out materials and related matters. 


Booklet on request. 
Respectfully, 
THE HESS-IVES CORPORATION 


= 
= 


1203 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


November 20, 1916 President = 


POPULAR REFLEX 


FITTED WITH 


ORIGINAL CARL ZEISS TESSAR 
LENS F/4.5 


ROSS EXPRES LENS F/4.5 
COOKE SER. Il. F/4.5 LENS 


The Reflex type is the choice of experts; and 
former prohibitive prices have _theretofore 
placed it in a class by itself. The Ensign 
Popular Reflex has broken the rule, and we 
offer this model, equipped with the celebrated 
Ensign Self- Capping Focal-Plane Shutter, at 
no higher cost than the ordinary Anastigmat- 
fitted camera. 

You can secure better results with 

the Popular Reflex 


Picture-size, 3}x 4}; dimensions, 6} x 6} x6}; weight, 
4 lbs. Suitable for all phases of photography. 
Selective shutter - speeds from Time and Bulb up to 
rvsw part of a second all set by one dial. 
Price, complete, $90.00 
Camera, Lens, Six Single Metal Plateholders 
Camera withoutLens. . . . . - $42.50 


G. GENNERT 


24-26 East 13th St., New York 
320 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

455 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 
693 Mission St., San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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are transparent, perfect blending oil-pigments, manufactured especially to simplify 
the coloring of photographs and photo-engravings, and to give the advantage of 
i permanency and richness that oil-colors only possess. It is a pleasure to use them, 
as they work almost like magic. The set includes Flesh, Cheek, Lip and Tree- 
Green Colors, thus eliminating mixing, and can be used wich perfect success by 
the novice as well as the professional. Endorsed and recommended by all user 


Price, $2.50, with full and complete instructions. 


Manufactured by 


A. BIELENBERG CO. - - - 67 and 69 Front St., New York City 
Western Representatives 
HIRSCH & KAISER - - - - 218 Post St., San Francisco 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


| The One Ideal Gift! | EYOUWILLGET RESULTS: 
CORONA BYLISING OUR CAMERA BOOK | 


Is the Xmas 
Remembrance 
Superlative 
Weight 
ORONA is a STANDARD 
typewriter with margin release, ot FJXHE best results in amateur pho- 
all modern features, light enough insure the quality of your ma: 
CORONA is as much a necessary con- “Cameras and Photogreshic 
venience as a watch or fountain-pen. DMA books you should 


consult often. May we 
send you a copy? Free 


Model Typewriter Inspection Co. 
164 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. SE RS, HOEK C0. CHICAGO. 
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PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 

ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
| We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, and publish 
| none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching in- 
| vestigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our subscribers 
protect themselves. 
If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur, and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will do 
our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in writing 
as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, however, must 
be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the 
advertisement was dated. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 


VELOSTIGMAT 


SERIES F: 45 


A Lens combining speed—covering—compactness and ideal 
Focal lengths for use on all speed Cameras also for group 
—Home Portrait and Studio Photography. 


LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT 


Ghe “We 
Optical Company 
FROCHESTERT NEW YORK 


MI 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Save Moncy on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


35° Abel’s Photo. Weekly . 00 


4 Advertising and Selling 2: 00 


35 Ainslee’s Magazine ... 1.90 
20 All Outdoors ......... 1.00 
80 All Story Weekly..... 4.00 


73 Amateur Photographer 
(w’kly) London (postpaid) 3.65 
25 


Amateur Photographer’s 
1.50 
23 American Boy ........ 1.50 
17 American Cookery .... 1.00 


25 American Magazine... 1.50 
25 American Photography 1.50 
20 Amer. Poultry Journal 1.00 


1.00 
55 Arts and Decoration .. 3.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly ..... 4.00 
60 Automobile (weekly) .. 3.00 
25 Baseball Magazine .... 1.50 
55 Bookman 8.00 
1.00 
17 Boy’s Magazine ...... 1.00 


64 British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid) .. 3.17 

25 Bulletin of Photography 
(Weekly) 1.50 

1.50 

17 Camera Craft (new) ... 1.00 

20 Camera Craft (renewal) 1.00 

160 Camera Work (quarterly) 8.50 
00 


70 Century Magazine .... 4. 
30 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 
50 Collier’s Weekly ...... 2.50 


70 Country Lifein America 4.00 
50 Countryside Magazine. 3.00 
50 Craftsman ........... 3.00 


The following magazines are sold only at the regular 


Railroad Man’s Magazine . $1.00 
Saturday Evening Post 


Cosmopolitan .......... . $1.50 
Country Gentleman (weekly) 1.00 
Good Housekeeping ....... 1.50 
Harper's Bazar ........... 
Hearst’s Magazine ........ 1.50 
House and Garden ........ 3.00 


Ladies’ Home Journal ..... 1.50 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


i 1 
Educational Review (10 


rs 
Etude (for music-lovers) 1. ‘50 
Everybody’s Magazine. 
Field and Stream 


Fra 
Garden Magazine 


Harper’s Magazine .... 
Home Needlework .... 
House Beautiful 


Illustrated World 
Independent (weekly) . . 
International Studio .. 5. 
Journal of Education (w) 2.50 

.00 


5. 
Literary Digest (weekly) 3.00 
Folks 1.00 


3.00 
McCall’s Magazine ..._ .5' 
McClure’s Magazine .. 


Modern Priscilla 
Mother’s Magazine.... 1. 
Motcr Age 

Motor Boat (s-m) . 


5 Musical America (w’kly) 3 ‘00 
90 Musical Courier (w’kly) 5.00 
1.50 


Munsey’s Magazine 
New Story Magazine 
People’s Magazine 
Popular Magazine (s-m) ... 
Popular Mechanics 


Class Publisher's 
No. Tice 
45 National Geographic 

Magazine ....... $2.50 
25 National Sportsman .. 1.50 
80 New Republic (w)..... 4.00 
80 North American Review 4.00 
Outdoor Life ......... 1.50 
Outlook (weekly) ..... 3 


Pathfinder (Weekly). . 


1.00 
5 Pearson’s Magazine ... 1.50 


PHOTO-ERA ....1.50 
Photographic Journal of 
1.50 
Photographic News.... 1.00 
Photography and Focus 


(w’kly) London (post- 

2.65 
Photo-Miniature ..... 2.50 
Physical Culture ..... 1.50 
Pictorial Review ...... 1.50 


Platinum Print (7 Nos.) 1.00 
Popular Science Monthly 1.50 


Recreation ........... 1.50 
Review of Reviews ... 3.00 
St. Nicholas .......... 3.00 


Scientific American (w) 4.00 
Scribner’s Magazine .. 3.00 


Short Stories ......... 1.50 
3.00 
Sunset Magazine ..... 1.50 
2.00 
Theatre Magazine..... 3.50 
3.00 
Woman’s Home Com- 
1.50 
Woman’s Magazine .75 
World’s Work .....:.. 3.00 
1.75 


Youth’s Companion (w) 2.00 


subscription-price: 


1.50 
Top Notch Magazine (tri-m) 3.80 
3. 
Vogue (semi-monthly) ..... 4.00 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 
each magazine. We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our 


prices are equal to the lowest. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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First Kdition 
Exhausted 


Second Edition 
Ready 


Pictorial Landscape-Photography 
By Paul Lewis Anderson 


Mr. Anderson's book has permanently taken its place among the standard 
photographic works of the day and thus corroborated our early estimate of 
its worth. The entire first edition has been exhausted, and it became neces- 
sary to prepare a second edition in order to fill the orders which, during the 
past few months, have been arriving in larger numbers even than when the 


work was first published. 


Henceforth this beautiful volume will occupy an honored position in photographic literature; first, be- 
cause the subject is one of interest to everybody ; and second, because the author is not merely a theorist or art- 
critic, but a practical photographer of high repute, exceptional erudition and rare ability. Not only does he 
analyze, describe and discuss in a masterly manner those qualities desirable in the finished picture intended for 
exhibition or other art-purposes, but he indicates in detail how to obtain them by photographic means, partic- 
ularly in respect to working-up the negative and printing. In this respect the book is so unique that no pho- 
tographic library is complete without it. 


Large octavo, 714 x 934 inches, cloth-bound, printed on heavy an- 
tique paper, with fourteen superb full-page plates, price $1.50 net. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Photo-Era, or any $1.50 magazine, 1 year. . $1.50) BOTH FOR 
Pictorial Landscape-Photography. . .  . 1.50 $2.2 5 


By Paul Lewis Anderson $3.00 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston St., Boston, U. S. A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Twenty Art-Books and Twenty Photographic Books 
Which Every Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 
books will be filled promptly at the published price, carriage prepaid. 

Any photographic or art-book not in this list will gladly be procured on request. 

Add one year’s subscription to Puoro-Era to any book-order for $1.25 additional. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


Photographic Optics and Color-Photography ......... George Lindsay Johnson ...... $3.00 Jan. 1910 
Capt.Owen Wheeler ......... 1.25 Aug. 1910 
With Other Photographers .........ssccvesescseces Ryland W. Phillips ......... 2.50 Sept. 1910 
Landscape- and Figure-Composition ................ Sadakichi Hartmann racdhay oy } 3.00 Nov. 1910 
Artistic Retouching, Modeling, Etching ............ Clara Weisman .........2..+.5. 2.00 Sept. 1908 
E. 0. Hoppé, F.R.P.S. . 2.00 April 1912 
Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Photography ............... 3.75 May 1912 
The Dictionary of Photography .................... E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. ... 2.50 July 1912 
The Oil and Bromoil Processes Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 50 July 1912 
GE H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S... 1.50 Dec. 1912 
The Art of Retouching Negatives, and Finishing 

and Coloring Photographs ..................... 1.00 Dec. 1913 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry ..Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B........ 1.40 Dec. 1913 
Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist........... L.\W. Brownell...........--- 2.00 April 1914 
Handbook of Photomicrography ................. Ros t 2.50 June 1914 
Commercial Photography of To-Day ............... 1.50 Sept. 1914 
George Lindsay Johnson ...... 1.25 Sept. 1914 
Pictorial Landscape-Photography .................. Paul Lewis Anderson......... 1.50 

ART-BOOKS 

The Art of the Belgian Galleries ................... Esther Singleton ..........3+: $2.00 Jan. 1910 
Boston Hruseum of Pine Arts. .... Julia De Wolf Addison ....... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture ............. 4.00 March1911 
VORDYRE 1.00 March 1911 
One Hundred Masterpieces in Painting ............. Ses ere 4,00 May 1911 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts ............ Helen W. Henderson ........ 3.00 Feb. 1912 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures ..... C. 4.00 March 1912 
The Art of the Berlin Galleries ..................... Do SE 2.00 May 1912 
The Art of the Uffizi Palace and the Florence Academy. Charles C. Heyl............. 2.00 Dec. 1912 
Art-Treasures of Washington ...................44. Helen W. Henderson ........ 3.00 March 1913 
Composition in Monochrome and Color ............. 4.00 April 1913 
The Art of the Wallace Collection .................. Henry C. Sheuley 2.00 July 1913 
Pictorial Composition and the Critical 

Henry R. Poore,A.N.A. .... 2.00 July 1913 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts ................- John Burnet, F.R.S. ......... 1.50 Dec. 1913 
The A B C of Artistic Photography ................ De eee 2.50 Dec. 1913 
The Art of the Venice Academy .................... Mary Knight Potter ......... 2.00 Sept. 1914 
What Sculpture to See in Europe ................... Lorina Munson Bryant ....... 1.35 Sept. 1914 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Cheques require 10 cents additional for exchange 


WE ALL LEARN BY READING 
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—shows you the picture 
a IN FOCUS as you take it 


Pass 6 of the Graflex Book (free) will be 
of unusual interest to the camera owner 
who has trouble in getting FULLY timed 
exposures. It tells exactly how the Graflex 
makes fully-timed pictures even in a dull light. 


Fully as absorbing will be the pages that tell 
how this famous camera does away with 
guessing at distances, and shows the whole 
picture, FULL SIZE and in proper focus, up 
to the instant you take it. 


Write for the Graflex Book 


64 pages on how to get finer pictures no matter what 
subject or the light. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y. 


How the G os 
works—See ge 
4 the Graflex 

00) 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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One Camera That Does the Work of Two 
Filmplate Premo Special 


Takes films or plates with equal facility, and is fitted with every 
desirable mechanical convenience for making pictures under 
the most exacting conditions. 

Equipped with Bausch & Lomb Kodak Anastigmat Lens, 
6.3, and high speed Optimo shutter, this model offers the very 
limit of efficiency in a compact, light weight, simple camera. 

Offering the advantage of ground glass focusing and gener- 
ous bellows extension, this is an exceptionally desirable camera 
for home portraiture and general interior work. 

Prices: Filmplate Premo Special with Bausch & Lomb 
Kodak Anastigmat Lens, £6.3, and Optimo shutter, Film Pack 
Adapter and double plate holder, 3% x 4%, $50.00. Ditto, 
3% $60.00. 


Premo catalogue free at the dealer’s, or mailed on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


HOLIDAY GREETING 
CARRIERS. 


To properly observe the requirements 
of the day, the Christmas or New 
Year’s remembrance should bear the 
personal touch and for this necessary 
detail Kodak can be responsible. A 
calendar on which one of your prints is 
mounted is not just a calendar—it is a 
gift from you—no one else could have 
made it. The Olympic Calendar, for 
example, described elsewhere in the 
advertising pages is a case in point. 
Completed by a picture of special 
interest to the one for whom the cal- 
endar is intended, it becomes a gift 
without a duplicate—a constant re- 
minder of good times spent together 
or pleasures mutually enjoyed. 

The Holiday Folder is another effec- 
tive means of carrying the season’s 
greetings. The folder is made of antique 
stock in a cream white shade and is 
printed in red and green with a holiday 
design of poinsettias on the cover. 
Within the folder there is a flap under 
which the print may be mounted and 
below is an embossed space for the 


signature of the sender. Enclosed in 
a neat cream colored envelope the 
Holiday Folder will more than hold its 
own in the competition of the holiday 
mail. 

Prints colored with Velox Transpa- 
rent Water Color Stamps readily lend 
themselves to this form of greeting 


setting for any picture. 


card. The effect of a picture properly 
colored and mounted in the Holiday 
Folder, for example, is highly pleasing. 
And the beauty of it is that the suc- 
cessful use of Velox Stamps is simplicity 
itself. No knowledge of art is required, 
the colors are self-blending and the 
striking effects possible are easily sec- 
ured. The price of the Velox Trans- 
parent Water Color Stamp outfit, 
including book of detailed instructions, 
book of stamps (12 colors), three 
brushes and palette is seventy-five cents. 

The Souvenir Photo Case is still 
another form of remembrance that is 
sure of an appreciative reception. This 
handsome brown, embossed folder with 
watered silk finish lining affords a rich 
The price 
ranges from $.35 to $.50 according to 
size. 


Eastman 
Visible 
Graduate 


3 
3 
z 


The graduations 
stand out like news- 
paper headlines— 
if you can see the 
graduate you can read the markings. 


THE PRICE. 


2 ounce, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer's. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


2% x 4% inches. 


THE SIZE THAT FITS 
THE VIEW. 


Anybody that rambles along, that 
starts out to tell you about a brother and 
then tries to work in his uncles and his 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts is 
quite the reverse of a good story teller. 
It is the same way with some pictures. 
They try to tell so much that the proper 
balance between principal object and 


details of relative unimportance 
is lost. The ‘‘supes’’ elbow the 
star off the stage. Of course this 
fault can be remedied in a large 
measure by relentless trimming 
but the new size picture, the 
No. 2C, automatically cuts out 
much that is uninteresting. Toa 
very appreciable extent it edits 
its own picture copy. In out-of- 
door horizontal views, the fore- 
ground and sky which have a 
habit of monopolizing space are 
properly restrained and their 
places are taken by real picture. 
In portraiture, with the camera 
held vertically, the somewhat 
elongated picture gives the maxi- 
mum of figure and excludes dis- 
tracting detail at left and right. 
And that this newsize is pleasing, 
the accompanying illustration 
demonstrates. 


There are just two cameras that 
make this new size picture, the 
No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr. 
and the No. 2C Autographic 
Brownie. Both cameras are ex- 
ceedingly compact—the picture 
they make permits of a slim, 
easily pocketed instrument—and 
as long as unusually compact con- 
struction was possible, honest 
workmanship at the Kodak fac- 
tories did the rest. As both are 
up to date in every detail, it natur- 
ally follows that both are autographic— 
as in fact are all the folding Kodaks 
and Brownies. 


THE PRICE 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Junior, with 
meniscus achromatic lens and Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter . $12.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens . 14.00 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat,f.7.7lens 19.00 
No. 2C Folding Autographic Brownie, 
meniscus achromatic lens, and Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter . ; ; - 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens - 11.00 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


-THE EASTMAN FILM 
NEGATIVE ALBUM. 


Whether it be for the purpose of 
making prints or consulting the auto- 
graphic record, when you want a 
negative, you want it. Tobe compelled 
to hunt aimlessly through bureau 
drawers and closet shelves is always 
annoying, particularly as the search is 
often fruitless. And yet negatives 
lying around loose are quite apt to 
at large when you most want them. 

The Eastman Film Negative Album 
not only preserves negatives against in- 
jury but insures their accessibility on 


Eastman Film Negative Album. 


the instant. Each page consists of an 
envelope of heavy, transparent paper 
so that when held up to the light 
the negative shows through. This 
feature together with the numbers on 
each envelope and the index at the 
back, makes it a simple matter to find 
the negative desired with the utmost 
dispatch. 
THE PRICE. 

For 100 negatives, 1% x2%, $0. 
For 100 negatives, 2%x4,or smaller, 

For 100 negatives, 3% x 4%, or 4x5, 1 
For 100 negatives, 34% x5%, or smaller, 3 
For 100 negatives, 5x7, or smaller, 1 


FUN BY FLASHLIGHT. 


Ask your dealer for the free booklet, 

“By Flashlight’ or if his supply has 
run low—and if such is the case the fact 
may be taken as a tribute to the book’s 
value—write to us and we will gladly 
mail you a copy. 


Kodak Flash Sheet Holder, $1.00 


This is the time of year when all in- 
doors vies with all out-doors in an invi- 
tation to Kodak. Along with the 
skating and coasting parties, the chances 
for pictures on the home side of the 
threshold are too good tobe lost. “By 
Flashlight’ shows you how simple East- 
man Flash Sheets and the Kodak Flash 
Sheet Holder have made this interesting 
branch of photography. 


A Dark Room Lamp that gives you all the 
light you want with all the safety you need. 


The 
Kodak 
Dark 
Room 


Lamp 


is oil burning and is fitted with two slides, one 
of orange, the other of ruby glass. The slides 
are interchangeable or both may be used when 
desired. The wick is regulated from the out- 
side and gives a strong, steady light. 


THE PRICE, 


No. 2 Kodak Dark Room Lamp. - - $1.00 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoto-Fra Guaranty 
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SPECIAL 
DEVELOPER 


CLEAN—Does not stain the fingers. 
ECONOMICAL—Note the price. 


CONVENIENT—A universal developer 
equally successful for plates and film 


(tray development) and paper. 


THE PRICE. 
i] Cartons of five powders in glass tubes, - oe 
“Cartons of six powders, paraffine wrapped, - 25 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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Handsome in itself 


The Olympic Calendar 


Completed with a print from your collection becomes dis- 
tinctive—a Christmas remembrance or a New Year’s greeting 
that lives up to every requirement. 

Made in two attractive tones of grey and brown for either 
vertical or horizontal prints. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pxoto-Era Guaranty 
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There’s a Merry Christmas for the 
amateur in any one of these Kodak 
helps. 


Brownie Enlarging Camera. 
Brownie Enlarging Camera I]luminator. 


Kodak Metal Tripod (the No. 6 is a 
pocket tripod ). 


Kodak Album. 

Hercules Album. 

Flashlight Material. 

Kodak Safelight Lamp. 

Belt Case for Vest Pocket Kodak. 


A visit to your Kodak dealer’s will solve 
the gift problem. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Give your Christmas shopping the benefit of your 


has meant endless pleasure to you—it can mean as much to 
anyone on your Christmas list. 
It’s the logical gift for you to make. 


Kodaks from $6.00 up. 
Brownie Cameras from $1.25 up. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
At your dealer's. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Re-development with 


ROYAL 


VELOX 


produces a warm, sepia tone particu- 
larly pleasing for portraits and autumn 
landscapes. 


‘““The Velox Book,” free at your dealer’s, describes 
this simple process thoroughly. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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